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Let’s Turn Over a New Leaf 


The commonest mistake in civilization is to 
think .hat “‘ all this has to be done.” In this 
world, really nothing has to be done, except to 


live—which includes being well and happy. | 
You do not have to make money. You do not | 
have to go to this place, and to the other place, | 


when you do not wish. You do not have to 


receive Tom, Dick and Hurry, when you and | 
they really would rather not, and consent only | 


because the fetish says so. You do not have 
to let business, or pleasure, or education, or 


society saddle and bridle you and put the spurs | 


to your flanks. On the contrary, these things 


are all of them meant to be ridden, and to} 


carry you some-whither. When you ride, you 
arrive; when you are ridden—steed and rider 
alike fall by the wayside. 


Even in civilization there is plenty of time 


to live. If you wish something done, go to 
the busiest persons you know. If it is large 
enough to be worthy their doing, they will 
have time to do it. The person who has noth- 
ing real to do never has time to do anything. 
The people who accomplish most, always 
know in fact the meaning of leisure—for they 
always have time to do at least a large share 


of the things they desire to do.—C. F. Lummis, | 


in Out West. 


A Comprehensive Toast 


A long life and a happy one; 

A good business and a successful one; 

A firm friend and a faithful one; 

A swift death and a peaceful one; 

And God’s face beyond. 
—The Pilgrim. 
The root of wisdom is to fear the Lord, and 

the branches thereof are long life.—Jesus, 
Son of Sirach. 
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Memorial 
Windows 





HE ART of stained glass 

window making has_ today 
no higher embodiment than is to 
be seen in the productions of 
the Gorham Company. 

The devotion of the topmost 
story of the new Gorham Build- 
ing to the requirements of this 
art, and the exclusive services 
of artists of national reputation, 
insure to our patrons the most 
expert facilities. 

Advice, if requested, will be 
given upon appropriate forms of 
memorials and detailed sketches 
in color, also estimates submitted. 

Communications cordially _ in- 
vited. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Mi-~sions, Congregational House, Boston , 
Wiggin, treasurer; Jobn G. Hosmer, Publishing aud 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOMB MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
8B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rey. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary ; Don O Shelton, Asso- 
clate Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
Onited States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West,among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago @ffice, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UHUROH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in —s hurches and parsonages. Rev. Charies 
H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Lmeritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 1 
East 22nd St., New York, N. ¥._ Rev. 

Washington St., Chicago, ll. ; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 

tio: House, Boston, ek v. H. 

Y. M. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 
es. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 


tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and N 3 
Edward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612,613 —~ . mem House, Bos- 
ton: 151 Washington St., Chicago, fil. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregsifonsl House, Boston, Wi!- 
lard Scott, D. D., Presiden ; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary ; J. i. Tewksbury, Treasurer. 

he ionary rtment sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schouls gratuitously, 


department are defrayed by fo a ey me from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday — and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. 

he Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, = The Congregationalst and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series ef Lesson Helps and Sunda 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read - 
ing, Records and Requisites for churches and 8 








The Gorham Co. 


Fifth Ave. and Thirty-Sixth St., New York 











Why Not Send Now? 





The Congregationalist 


asa 


New Ycar’s Gift 





with January? 1906. 








$2.00 


Will carry it for a year to some friend, if not row a 
subscriber, or for 15 months to a Home Missionary. 
What a Home Missionary Superintend: nt says: 


“In face of another cut in Home Missionary appropriation, of which we are 
already notified, it being the third consecutive cut—all serious to our work—the 
result is apparent in the homes of our pastors who are foreed to the most rigid 


economy if they stay in Wyoming at all. It means the cutting off of their papers 


and magazines first of all: I cannot bear the thought of our ministers trying to go 
through the year without The Congregationalist, and therefore send you a list of those 
to whom, if possible, you will kindly send your paper the coming year beginning 
Jan. 1, 1906, receiving pay therefor from the Home Missionary Fund you receive 


for that purpose. If possible, I will a little later subscribe to that fund myself.” 


We have many other like testimonials. 
Subscriptions sent now will be sure to commence 


The Congregationalist 


BOSTON, MASS. 























is, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely ones from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to the 
. 8. 8. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ml. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Uhurehes of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
rom churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D. ; Secretary v. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd St., N. Y.; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. Dz; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secre , Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 pen Fs pry ory House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 








Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary ; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other states. 

om 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F. E. Emrich, Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Me Py wey: ma Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; v. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 

° 


Women’s Organizations 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 88 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WomAN’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 








Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim Pr 


156 Pifth Ave., New York 
14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Reap John P. Squire & Co.’s advertisement on 
another page and see what they say in reference 
to getting a beautiful purse or desk calendar free. 
When writing just mention The Congregationalist. 


FirRsT AND ForEMOST in the field of medicine is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It possesses unequalled merit 
and cures all diseases caused or promoted by im- 
pure or impoverished blood, including rheumatism, 
dyspepsia, catarrh. 


All liver ills are cured by Hood’s Pills. 25 cents. 


A SUCCESSFUL FirRM.— Widely-known seed grow. 
ers celebrating their fiftieth anniversary. The 
well-known seedmen, J. J. H. Gregory & Son of 
Marblehead, Mass., are celebrating their fiftieth 
anniversary as successful seed growers. For halfa 
century they have been introducing seeds of im- 
proved vegetables to planters, farmers and gar- 
deners throughout the country. During this time 
they have built up a great business and a still 
greater reputation for reliability. Their seeds are 
relied upon to be fresh, pure and sure; and that 
this is true is proven by the fact that they are used 
universally by florists and gardeners. In addition 
to raising the standard of ordinary varieties, many 
vegetables prominent in the agricultural field today 
were originated by this old seed firm. They are 
past masters in the art. of introducing new and de- 
sirable varieties. Any one intending to plant seeds 
of any kind should send to Messrs. J. J. H. Greg- 
ory & Son, Marblehead, Mass., for their new cata- 
logue. It is a handsomely illustrated booklet, in 
which are photographic reproductions of many new 
varieties of interest to all. Sent free to those who 
write for it. A postal will bring it. 


A CALENDAR WITH A PERSONALITY.—Some 
people think the calendar crop has fallen off in 
recent years. However that may be, we are get- 
ting our full assortment. One of the best is pub- 
lished by N. W. Ayer & Son, the “ Keeping Ever- 
lastingly At It” Advertising Agents of Philadel- 
phia. For the purposes of a business calendar 
nothing we know of equals it, yet @s a specimen 
of the printer’s art, it takes highest rank and will 
harmonize with the finest office furnishings and dec- 
orations. The epigrams printed in the blank spaces 
will interest those who are interested in advertising, 
and that means an increased number every year. 
They are good reading and furnish a hint as to the 
why of the success of this firm and its clients. The 
publishers have issued this calendar for many years 
and state it as their experience that when a busi- 
ness man has lived with it for a year, he is unwilling 
to do without it. The edition is limited; while they 
last twenty-five cents sent to N. W. Ayer & Son, will 
bring one. 
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EDITORIAL: 
Impelling Forces toward Church Union 7 
Congregationalism As It Works orn the Mission 
Field 8 
The Prayers of Jesua—A Topic for the Week of 
Prayer 9 
COVER: 
Rev. Arthur H. Smith, D. D.—portrait 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
“ Jesus Christ, the Same’”’—poem. Helen Knight 
Wyman 5 
Pencilings. A Peripatetic 10 
The Human Minisier 10 


Arthur H. Smith, D. D. Rev. Henry Kingman 11 
What Might Have Been. No.3. John Watson 12 


Out of the Ashes. Eleanor H. Porter 14 
The Church Union Movement in Canada. Rev. 
J.P. Gerrie 15 
The Religious Situation in the Philippines. 
James A. LeRoy 19 
From a Misslonary’s Viewpoint. Rev. D.8.Hib- — 
bard 22 
Happenings in Washington. Lillian Camp Whit- 
tlesey 27 
HOME: 
Then and Now—selected poem 16 
Should the Man Do the Housekeeping? Helen 
Campbell 16 
To a Young Woman in Doubt 17 


FOR THE CHILDREN : 
A Suggestion for a Happy New Year—selected 


poem 18 
On Rotten Ice. Mary Alden Hopkins 18 
Boys and Girls—selected poem 18 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for Jan. 14 23 
FOR ENDEAVORERS—Topic for Jan. 14-20 39 
CLOSET AND ALTAR 17 
THE DAILY PORTION—Jan. 7-13 25 
LITERATURE 24 
MICHIGAN 38 
IN VARIOUS FIELDS: 
Seasonable Services il 
A Hawkeye Letter ; 23 
A Monte. air Dedication 27 
Fitchburg Loses Mr. Dunnels 33 
An Important Step in Nebraska 33 
Current Evangelism 34 
LETTERS: 
In and Around Chicago 26 
In and Around Boston 28 
Greater New York 37 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Personalia 10 
Colorado College School of Forestry 22 
Education 22 
Marriages and Deaths 30 
Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 34 
Mr. Wanamaker’s Bequest 34 
Our Readers’ Forum 36 
Risibles 36 


The Home Missionary Fund 87 





Steps Christward 


Counsels for Young Christians 
By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 


Holiday book buyers in search of the right 
books to put into the hands of earnest and 
ambitious young persons are not overlooking 
this little volume, which seeks to explain the 
Christian life simply and attractively to those 
who hardly know just what it is to follow 
Jesus today. Sunday school teachers are pre- 
senting it to their pupils, and a New York 
minister writes that he has obtained eight to 
put into the hands of friends. 

Single copies, bound prettily in red and 
gold, 75 cents net; in paper, 30 cents. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 


The Congregational Way 


By Gro. M. Boynton, D. D. Net, 75 cents. 


This valuable book aims to do for the present gen- 
eration of Congregationalists what Dr. Dexter’s 
Congregational Handbook did for those of twenty- 
five years ago. The prevailing usages of the 
churches are carefully described and the reasors 
therefor discriminatingly set forth. It has the in- 
dorsement of some of our ablest pastors, edito:s 
and administrators, who have given the author valu- 
able aid in its preparation. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 











THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationakst, 1849. 
Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
“explratto ave ‘mupemipiene seo ¥ are ptignns clal'rece the ape tH 
ted a stamp must be sent cient the Fe 

ouaNen oF Pp ey otice of aeaen of address 
just reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

ISCONTINUANOCES.—In accordance 


with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribe: con! 





ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to bor inch, 119 inches to the column. 


contract. 
BEADING NOTIOES, leaded non, il, 50 cents per line, 
each inservion, nz. = sy 


The Congregationalist does not cnowtnay ota admit de- 
ceptive or Se advertisements 
only accepts b oe Syom rene ~- Hg By, It re- 


to acce 
truth of all statements made in its adve: 
just remind our readers that an 


jumns, m 

vee & iN " hat is not an ‘indorse- 
tional trine 4 has only such 
weight as its Ly ed reasonableness and 
the character of those who utter it entitle it to have. 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
I? PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 


Single Copy, Ten Cents 
Ons OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5 
CHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 


The Pilgrim Press 
The Congregational 8S. 8. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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Religious Noti 


Gen pulled cater he beating at ken tote tae 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Cysarennt tional om 
Building Society will be held in the United Chariti 
‘ourth Avenue and Sh aig ‘Street 
Y., on Thursday, January 11 
half after ‘three o’clock, p. M., to receive Re annual 
pas ag ey elect officers and a such business as 
ite } Annual Members 











ane reauested to ‘attend. 


AN SEAMAN’S FRIEND Socne i No. 76 Wall 
ni incorporated 





ouses 
in leading sea) be at home abroad ; provides libra- 
ries for outgo! BS hae pow pana be -hes the Sailor’s Maga- 


zine, Seaman’s 
Contributions to ‘stain ie work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of of the society at New York. 
CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 


WILLIAM ©. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 


Wants 


Notices under this headi five lines — 
words to the line) , cost cites aly pon each 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 

















Second-Hand church and a organs, Es 
other makes, taken in — Send postal (mf ioe 
Estey Organ Co., 120 Boylsto: street, Boston, Mass. 


Are You looking for an Executive. Clerical, Tech- 
nical or Salesman position? We have hundreds open; 
won Fan poeases. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broadway, 

ew Yor 


Housework. Wanted, at once, a strong, competent 
woman of oxpaslenes in general housework. Must be 
. neat and obliging. Gord home. References. 

ddress Brockton, 1, care The Congregattonalist, Boston, 


A Reliable Plumber, or tinsmith, who wishes to 
make a change will find it to his advantage to communt- 
cote with O. H. Northrop, East Hampton, Long Island, 


An Open Position is the question confronting 
some men at this time. Our business is recommendin 
high- lan,” positions to competent men. Write for lis' 
on pan. Business Opportunity Co., 1 Union Square, 

ew York 


Wanted, a lady helper for general parish work. 
Must be cultured and had some experience. Satisfa-tory 
price and reagan, PB to right person. Write, 
giving references, to L. B.,1, care The Congregation- 
alist, ston, 








Wanted, matron’s fo peste in children’s home b 
American woman. Teaches housework sows, = 
especially mending; is an economical buye er. 

references. Address Mrs. H. A. Clifford, care Rev. ree 
Merriam, Derry, N. H. 


Round Trip Tickets Westen: as Halifax on be 
obtained for subscribers of The Congregationalist and 
their families for $6.00. This does ' pe include state- 


rooms or meals—just the ameee. Address Halifax, 
care Congr: ionalist, Boston, Mass. 

wr ag Infallible Sign and A Far Look for Tired 
yes. 


—* copies, 5 ¢ts.; fifty copter, fA 00; i Lea J. 
Humphrey, D. D. How Much Owest 

Single co; Ties. 5 cts.; Att ty copies, $1.00; i oa hy 
Address Silas Morton, Clifton Springs, N.Y. 


Minister, wt thoroughly experienced as a successful 
pane Sgn fully ane as general business and 
— manager, with highest references, is open for 

segue with a -— or upiversity as business 

nancial agent. Shall expect good fair com 
tion in return for which high g: 
services will be rendered. Am not at all afraid of a 
proposition where compensation, in part, shall depend 
; ys ability to do thin - Address K. N. ¥., 1, care 
e Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 








Rev. C. M. SHELDON of Topeka, Kan., 
writes thus regarding 


The Pilgrim Hymnal 


‘* The more we use the books the better we 
like them. We are using them in all depart- 
ments of the church, Sunday School, En- 
deavor, Prayer Meeting and the regular 
Preaching Service.. We are confident the 
book will wear well, both physically and in 
other ways.”’ 


Prices, 60c. to $1.00 


Old books taken in exchange. Have you 
examined it yet? A postal brings a copy. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 








Chicago 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 

eee eae” 
= ry un it 

Ba treet, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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AMERICAN BOARD 


Million Dollar Campaign 
For the Haystack Centennial 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS—JUST A MOMENT 


There are 6,000 of you. 


1. Tell them the story of the Haystack Meeting. 
furnish you with a leaflet on the subject. 


HOW ? 


If you will help in our Million Dollar Campaign, $50,000 can be raised from the children. 


It is one of the greatest events outside of the Bible. We will 


2. Then tell them about the Million Dollar Campaign, and the share the children are to have in the great fund. 
8. Set apart a special Sunday, or month of Sundays, for contributions to this fund. 


4, Send for some of our Haystack Bible Markers, with the motto ‘WE CAN IF WE WILL” and picture of 
Haystack Scene, in gold and sepia—a beautiful thing. Price, 50 cents per hundred. Give one to each child contributing, 
not as a reward for giving, but as a reminder. 


5. If your contribution amounts to over $30 or over, take share or shares in ‘‘Station Plan,” and receive for your 


school one of our illuminated stock certificates. 


An average of 10 cents for each scholar all over the country would yield $50,000, and more, 





Schools raised last year for missions $100,000. 





The Sunday School of 
Second Church, Oak Park, 
lll., has just pledged 


$1,300! 








FRANK H. WIGGIN, Treasurer, 


“*WE CAN IF WE WILL” 





WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


The Episcopal Sunday 





PASTORS 
TEACHERS 
Show this to your 
SUPERINTENDENT 











CoRNELIUS H. Patron, Home Secretary. 





The 


Congregationalist 


Handbook for 1906 


Now Ready 


IT CONTAINS 


Church Prayer Meeting Topics 
Y. P. S. C. E. Prayer Meeting Topics 
Week of Prayer Topics 
Sunday School Lesson Subjects and Texts 
Daily Bible Readings—Creed of 1883 
Statistical and other information about de- 
nominational institutions and work 





PRICE, 100 COPIES, $1.25 


Single copies, 4 cts. 
25 copies, 50 cts. 
50 copies, 75 cts. 
75 copies, $1.00 
Free to subscribers of The Congregationalist 
on application - 
The Pilgrim Press 


Chicago BOSTON New York 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith vpeme. Vislloste 
Wells, Mt. Bol oke. Beautiful Golk, 
Basket Bal ‘ennis, Field Hockey. E 5 


Mrs. E.P. URDERINLL., M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 
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RIDGE 
wef 5 (ole) & 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Characterized by strength & ewe 
and earnestness of bo 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for Fifty Older Boys 
THE HAWTHORNE HOUSE for Younger Boys 


The many considerations of a boy's life at school form 
the text of a pamphlet that has been written about this 
school. Though it may not influence a selection in favor 
of this school, it will be read with interest by all who are 
impressed with the equipment and methods that are 
essential for a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 

, This erpery which has been prepared with care and 
reproductions, 
describes bots oh word and. picture many details of the 
school-life as well as the advantages, natural beauty and 
historic interest of the school’s surroundings. Sent with- 
out charge on request by postal card, or otherwise. 











HIGHLAND HALL 


A homelike sanatorium 
for alimited number of 
eens located in a 
eaithful and attract- 

ive suburb of Boston. 
Experienced nurses 
and resident physician 
c e. cellent 
cuisine. House situ- 


uD 
uipped ¥itn all 
modern ene conducive to the recovery of 
patients. A 


Ss. L. EATON, M.D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 





SELECT: 
NOTES. 


By Rev. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D., and 
AMOS R. WELLS, M.A. 
Sales More than One Million Copies 


The volume for 1906 contains the best and latest ilius- 
trations and explanations of the lesson-matter, pre- 
sented in a concise and effective manner, thus giving 
to the teacher the power to impart the truths in an 
interesting and forceful way. 


Price, in Cloth, postpaid, $1.25 


W.A. WILDE re 
Boston ~ Chicago 


is IT-- WORTH isnt 
Rorthfield hymnal 
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SALE DOES CcOOD 


os: bo bor. 


“The Northfield Schools on on very yo — 
CLorH Bounp, $25 per 100, 0c. 
Returnable Samples mailed te “earnest neces 
Published by the publishers of the famous “Gespel p+ sal ” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicage 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 





For catal and descriptive of loca- 
Pathe , coletank cathe ps, and special 


Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 














HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 
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Event and Comment 


“ Jesus Christ, the Same” 


BY HELEN KNIGHT WYMAN 


“ What was He, yesterday?” 
A Friend most dear! 

“ Then haste thee to that Friend— 
Still is He near.” 


“ What was He, yesterday?” 
A Staff and Stay! 

“ Now is the time to lean— 
‘Lean hard,’ today.” 


“ What was He, yesterday?” 
My Shepherd, kind! 

“ Then, follow where He leads, 
Pasture to find.” 


“‘ What was He, yesterday?” 
My guiding Light! 

“ He can illume the way 
No longer bright.” 


“ What was He, yesterday?” 
Saviour divine! 

“ Then lay on Him, today, 
All sins of thine. 


“ And if, today, He fills 
Thy every need, 
Thou can’st, forevermore 
Trust Him, indeed!” 





YEAR of outward prosperity, joy in 

labor,‘ dom‘estic satisfactions, in- 
creasing sensibility to that which is best 
in literature, music 
and art, ever-deepen- 
ing friendships and wholesome influence 
over others—these are some of the things 
we wish for our family of readers here at 
the year’s beginning. And yet we hardly 
expect that all these boons will come to 
every one of them, but there is one wish 
whose fulfillment may be rendered as 
sure as the daily rising of the sun, and 
that is a year of constantly increasing 
trust in God and of growing conformity 
to the mind of Christ. They never come 
to those who care not and strive not for 
them.’ They never are denied to those 
who really want them. 


A New Year’s Wish 


HIRTY-THREE years ago Arthur 

“Henderson Smith, a graduate of Be- 
loit College, a student at Andover and a 
graduate of Union Theo- 
cap pot asec logical Seminary went 
out as a Christian missionary to China. 
His life since then has been mostly spent 
far from centers of influence in his own 
country, far also from centers of influ- 
ence in the country of his adoption. Yet 
he has instructed, impressed, advanced 
the spiritual life in both these great na- 
tions, has made the peoples of the Occi- 
dent and the Orient better acquainted 
with one another, and has interpreted the 


gospel of Christ not only to Chinamen 
but to American Christians. He has stood 
bravely at his post in times of peril, pa- 
tiently during long years when the prog- 
ress of the work he has chosen seemed 
slow, and has toiled faithfully and wisely 
to bring about results which once seemed 
visionary to most men but which now 
seem at least possible of realization—the 
Christianizing of a great nation at last 
awakening to prospects of immense power 
‘and influence over the Eastern world. 
The story of his service is briefly sketched 
elsewhere in this paper by Mr. Kingman, 
who was for a time a worker in the same 
general field. Dr. Smith will be warmly 
welcomed by his own countrymen for the 
campaign to which he has been summoned 
to enlarge the work of the American 
Board. 


LREADY it is evident that the 

Church of Christ is to make itself 
felt as the supreme moral force this year 
in the awakening sense 
of the necessity of per- 
sonal righteousness to the 
real prosperity of the nation. The con- 
viction is growing to be imperative that 
men whose lives are evil are not to be 
trusted in places of power. Private 
wealth is a menace to public honor 
when it is used by selfish men who have 
gained it without due regard to the rights 
of their fellowmen, even if it is used with 
apparent generosity for public purposes. 
It is a sign of this conviction that only 
trustworthy men are to be honored with 
places of trust that the foremost themes 
to be discussed in Christian assemblies 
concern the character of men in promi- 
nent places in government and business. 
The first General Convention of Baptists 
of North America, for example, is to 
have for its chief subject, ‘‘The place of 
the Christian in public life—the duty of 
Christian men in view of the revelations 
being made as to financial and industrial 
conditions.”” Some of those who during 
the last year have come into prominence 
as leaders of civic reform, such as Gover- 
nor Folk of Missouri, Mayor Weaver of 
Philadelphia and Attorney Hughes of 
New York are Baptists, and it is sug- 
gested that such men be invited to speak 
at this assembly. Every denomination 
has such representatives in its ranks. 
They have a duty and an opportunity in 
their church relations which it is natural 
to expect that they will willingly acknowl- 
edge. There are also great sinners who 
are members of churches, and the church 
which would serve mankind in building 
character after the model of its Master 
cannot endure to leave them unrcbuked. 
The new and larger conception of the 
Christian Church impels it to lead in puri- 


Foreshadowings 
of the New Year 


fying society, and in this difficult task it 
is more than ever necessary that all Chris- 
tian churches should unite in spirit and 
also in action. 


ORE ATTENTION will probably be 
paid all over the world during the 
next year to ths life of Jesus Christ than 
ever before. The Inter- 
se ome, ra national lessons for the 
entire twelve months will 
be based on the three synoptic Gospels. 
In addition to the standard grades of 
quarterlies put forth by publishing houses 
some offer advanced courses, with mate- 
rial designed to appeal particularly to the 
older classes. Such, for example, are the 
course prepared by Pres. George B. Stew- 
art and issued by the Pilgrim Teacher, 
and that outlined by Editor James E. 
Clarke for the Cumberland Presbyterians. 
Among other available courses relating 
to the life of Jesus, are those of the Bible 
Study Union and that of the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature. Appro- 
priately enough, all the topies of the year 
for Christian Endeavor prayer meetings 
concern Christ and his teachings. It is 
not too high an estimate to say that not 
less than twenty million persons, most of 
them in youth and middle life, will be 
studying or restudying with some meas- 
ure of regularity the career and character 
of Christ. The fact itself carries stimulus 
and inspiration. The example of so many 
others ought to prove contagious. Never 
was there a better opportunity to learn 
about and to learn of Christ. The mate- 
rial is abundant, diversified and easily 
accessible. Charmingly written lives of 
Christ invite the student. Special courses 
of lectures are at the command of many. 
Sunday school superintendents, teachers, 
pupils, may well urge outsiders to join 
them in a year of profitable work. 


UT OF THIS FRESH concentration 

of thought on Jesus ought to come 
results large and far-reaching. The re- 
ligious revival so eagerly de- 

The Benefits iq sired will be hastened, for, 
as a distinguished scholar 

has said, ‘‘The way to know God better 
is to know Christ better.’’ The ethical 
revival already here will gain in sweep 
and thoroughness in proportion as Jesus’ 
ideas of righteous behavior are made to 
shine forth before the eyes’ of all the 
people. The missionary propaganda wher- 
ever it halts or lags at home or abroad 
will acquire fresh ardor as Christians 
grasp anew Christ’s thought of the reach 
and permanence of his kingdom. The 
troubled life of the world will be quieted 
as new applications of the principles and 
spirit of Jesus are made to questions at 
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issue between hostile nations and war- 
ring factions in the realm of industry. 
Indeed, no one can foretell all the good 
that will come to the Church and to the 
world from these many efforts to under- 
stand the exhaustless Christ. 


HE MERGER of traction interests in 
New York City, by means of which 
Mr. August Belmont and Mr. T. F. Ryan 
have consolidated all the vari- 

i ous forms of transportation, 
no doubt relieves Mr. Ryan of 

certain responsibility at a time when he 
needs to be free handed to fight his bat- 
tle in the insurance world; and it is cer- 
tain to enrich all who are in on ‘‘the 
ground floor,’ and who get possession of 
the nearly $60,000,000 of ‘“‘water”’ that 
the new holding company proposes to 
add to the capital, on which residents 
and visitors to the city must pay divi- 
dends. But the merger affects the pub- 
lic less favorably. It seems to make a 
monopoly of what was a form of compe- 
tition and to put an end to all develop- 
ment of the transit system save on terms 
and in ways which the monopoly may 
approve. Moreover, it illustrates on a 
colossal scale the evil of stock watering 
and the spoliation of the people which 
this form of industry favors. It is not 
surprising that Hon. Seth Low and other 
municipal reformers are serving notice 
that the coming legislature of the state 
will be called upon to deal with the new 
situation, or that the press generally is 
of the opinion that Messrs. Belmont and 
Ryan, in grasping for more power and 
wealth, have played directly into the 
hands of municipal ownership advocates. 


EPRESENTATIVES of sixty-two 

colleges and universities, not includ- 
ing Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, 
Chicago University and 
the University of Penn- 
sylvania, met in New York last week, 
and began reformatory procedure in shap- 
ing rules for further intercollegiate foot- 
ball. The radical policy of temporary 
abolition of the game, for which, as we 
understand it, both President Eliot of 
Harvard and President Butler of Colum- 
bia stand, was not reflected to any con- 
siderable degree at this conference, a ma- 
jority of the faculties represented at the 
conference taking the position which men 
like Tucker of Dartmouth, Faunce of 
Brown, Schurman of Cornell, Andrews 
of Nebraska, Northrop of Minnesota and 
others have publicly advocated and de- 
fended, namely, that the game under 
proper restrictions has in it elements of 
worth not only as sport but as a creator 
of character among those who play it. 
Whether the game as at present played 
—viewed as to its effect on the student 
body at large or on those who view it as 
a spectacle or bet their money on it or 
have to do with the spending of the large 
revenue it brings in—is a wholesome in- 
fluence on our academic life, these advo- 
cates of the game do pot say; and it is 
just here that a large section of the 
American public feels acutely on the sub- 
ject. The committee appointed by this 
conference in New York will confer with 
the committee of rules representing the 
larger universities, and perchance from 
their joint deliberations a new playing 


Football Reform 


code may emerge which will rectify some 
present evils; but many feel toward this 
committee of rules, as President Eliot 
says he does—that those who have 
brought the game into disgrace are not 
the ones best fitted to redeem it. One deci- 
sion of this representative New York Con- 
ference, we unreservedly indorse, namely, 
its recommendation that hereafter aca. 
demic authorities hold themselves as ulti- 
mately responsible for the conduct of 
athletics within their respective institu- 
tions. In too many institutions under- 
graduate and alumni influence have con- 
trolled, with the result that harm has 
come to institutional repute and student 
morality. 


CCEPTING as true the evidence sub- 
mitted in writing before the New 
York Legislative Committee last week, 
eitice) es relative to the enormous 
ackmalian¢ amount of money spent by 
Cowardice = Mr. Hamilton as legislative 
agent of the New York companies, what, 
putting the best interpretation on it, 
does it imply, from a company’s and an 
agent’s standpoint? This, that legislators 
are often blackmailers, who introduce 
‘‘strike”’ bills, with the intent of bdeing 
bought off. Admitting that some of the 
money spent by Mr. Hamilton without 
accounting to the companies has gone in 
this way, what then? It explains but 
does not extenuate the course pursued so 
far as it affects blackmailers, and it leaves 
untouched the question of the use of 
money to defeat legislation honestly in- 
troduced and calculated to protect policy 
holders’ interests. Moreover, even the 
blackmailers might have been rebuffed, 
had the companies, with their immense 
resources of various kinds, had the cour- 
age to refuse to be bled—as much courage 
as Mr. Burden in refusing to be bled by 
the vicious Town Topics. 
The investigation closed last week, with 
a record of thoroughness and courage 
which challenges admiration, and is pro- 
phetic, we believe, of a report to the legis- 
lature which will be memorable. Un- 
fortunately factional feeling within the 
Republican party is growing so intense 
over leadership of the party, that the 
legislature may not be in a healthy mood 
for such constructive legislation as is 
needed. 


ITH THE ADVENT of 1906, the 

struggle between the National 
Typothete and the National Typograph- 
ical Unions works its 
way east as far as 
New York, and there 
involves the great magazine and book- 
making industry of the country in a way 
that publishers, editors and readers of 
metropolitan journals are not likely to 
forget in some time. The chief point at 
issue is the granting or rejection of an 
eight-hour day demand by the composi- 
tors, put more or less baldly, in variant 
forms in respective centers of strife. 
Each side has carefully prepared for this 
struggle, which has been impending for 
years. The Typothetz have established 
schools for the training of substitutes, 
and have assurances of aid from without 
their ranks if it is necessary. On the 
other hand, the compositors, in certain 
contingencies, can count on financial aid 
from other trades-unionists. It has been 
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but natural that a conflict so long fore- 
seen and involving combatants as intelli- 
gent and ordinarily so amenable to con- 
ciliatory approaches as these disputants 
are, should be met with efforts from with- 
out calculated to prevent the strike by 
mediation and compromise. Such an 
effort is contemplated in Boston, where 
the strike begins Feb. 1. We note that 
the Church Association for the Advance- 
ment of the Interests of Labor (an organ- 
ization within the Protestant Episcopal 
fold), which for three weeks endeavored 
to bring to pass conciliation in Philadel- 
phia, reports failure. 


RE CONGRESS adjourns there will 
have been adequaté debate, in terms 
of some acerbity, of the new precedent 
established by President 
eho gp Roosevelt in his negotia- 
tions with Santo Domingo 
relative to our supervision of its collec- 
tion of revenue, and our intervention 
between the insular republic and its cred- 
itors. Conservative men in the Senate, 
of both parties, resent extension of Ex- 
ecutive authority in what is virtually 
treaty-making, which act at the same 
time is practical defiance of the Senate, 
inasmuch as the Senate at its last session 
declined to ratify the policy, which the 
President has since carried out. Contro- 
versy over this matter will come sooner 
than had been expected, and with more 
embarrassment to the President, because 
of the flight from the Dominican capital 
of President Morales whom our Govern- 
ment has been keeping in power, and be- 
cause of the factional strife which has 
broken out in the island. 


HE ACCESSIONS ‘to the churches of 
Wales during the last year, which 
already are beginning to be reported, give 
seinaaial evidence of the pewer and 
Welsh Revival soho tested of the spirit- 
ual revival which has swept 
over that principality. The handbook of 
Welsh Baptists, according to statements 
in British newspapers, reports greater 
additions than in any previous year. The 
net gain of Baptist churches in Wales is 
set down as 25,242, while the total mem- 
bership is 144,523, The number of bap- 
tisms is 24,651 as compared with 5,746 in 
1904, and the restoration of lapsed mem- 
bers 6,851 as compared with 2,502. The 
Sunday schools also have largely increased 
and their membership is now somewhat 
larger than that of the churches. The 
spiritual quickening continues to manifest 
itself in audiences filling the meeting 
houses and in marked elevation of the 
moral and spiritual life of the people. 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT that early 
next autumn Gipsy Smith of Eng- 
land will come to this country for evan- 
gelistic work will be 

Pig Coming favorably received by 
all who have been 

watching his excellent service in Eng- 
land as one of the accredited evangelists 
kept in the field by the Free Church 
Council. He is to come here on the spe- 
cial invitation of the committee on evan- 
gelism of our National Council. He con- 
ducted revival services in Boston about 
a dozen years ago and since then has 
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made notable growth not only in spir- 
itual power but in the gifts and graces 
that should go with the vocation of the 
evangelist. Presumably he represents 
normal and permanent evangelism, oth- 
erwise he would not be linked with 
the movement started by our National 
Council. He is warmly accredited in ad- 
vance by such men as Dr. Cadman of 
Brooklyn, who has prepared a special 
article about him which in due time we 
shall give to our readers. The coming of 
Mr. Smith will not mean the setting aside 
of Dr. Dawson who seems to be ready 
to make America his adopted country 
through the purchase of a home in Taun- 
ton, Mass. But Dr. Dawson now makes 
his own appointments, or his son, a stu- 
dent at Union Seminary, makes them for 
him, and probably henceforth as hereto- 
fore, he will do considerable lecturing 
and be heard at Chautauqua assemblies. 


NE GOOD RESULT of the terrible 

persecution of Jews in Russia is the 
sympathy everywhere awakened for that 
race. Thecontributions 
for the relief of the suf- 
ferers from Russian mobs are now over 
$3,000,000, which have been given by both 
Jews and Christians in Europe and Amer- 
ica. Anti-Semitism seems to be yielding 
before sentiments of humanity, which find 
expression both in words and gifts. 
While Jews in this country have been 
celebrating the 250th anniversary of the 
arrival of the first of their race into 
this country, those in England have been 
commemorating the event which occurred 
at the same time in 1655, which resulted, 
though not till many years after, in the 
permission to Jews ‘‘quietly to enjoy 
the free exercise of their religion whilst 
they behave themselves dutifully and 
obediently to the Government.’’ The 
Jews were excluded from England in 1290 
by Royal Edict, and it does not appear 
that they were allowed to have a syna- 
gogue until 1685. The Jewish religion was 
not accorded full legal recognition till 
1846, and they owed much to Noncon- 
formists for the restoration of their reli- 
gious liberties. They stand to gain still 
not less than any others by the enlarging 
sympathies and growing tolerance of peo- 
ple in all lands who worship the God who 
revealed himself to mankind through the 
people of Israel. 


Humanity for Jews 


ITH THE DECISION of the Spec- 
tator to support the Campbell-Ban- 
nerman ministry, and the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s call on Liberal Union- 

prs Unity ists, who left the Liberal 
party on the Irish Home 

Rule issue, to come to the new Ministry’s 
support, it would seem as if the Liberal 
party, which Mr. Gladstone led to divi- 
sion and defeat by his course, would be 
reunited in opposition to the fiscal policy 
which Mr. Chamberlain champions boldly 
and which Mr. Balfour dallies with. The 
Duke of Devonshire’s letter promises the 
Liberal Unionists that they need have 
no fear of a reopening of the Irish Home 
Rule matter in a form substantially like 
that raised by Mr. Gladstone; and he 
therefore calls on all who believe in re- 
taining free trade to rally to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s support. If his 
exhortation is at all influential, and it is 
bound to have some effect, especially on 


Liberals who are Nonconformists and 
who have felt ill at ease in supporting 
Mr. Balfour in his educational policy, 
then the Liberal majority in the coming 
elections is sure to be larger than might 
have been the case, had not this step 
toward reunion of the party been taken. 
We, who deprecate formal action by 
churches in political campaigns and in 
indorsement ef specific candidates, would 
stand aghast at the elaborate political 
machinery which the great Free Church 
Council is building up for this coming 
campaign, to elect Liberal and Radical 
members of parliament favoring Free 
Church policies. In defense the Free 
Church leaders would fall back on the 
union of the Church of England with the 
Conservative party, and the legitimacy 
of this policy of retort in self-defense. 


ESTIMONY from many observers in 
the Philippines agrees in chronicling 
a relatively unsuccessful administration 
as governor-general by 
peri e ges a esin Gen. Luke Wright, re- 
cently retired and now 
en route home. His Southern point of 
view with respect to the racial inferi- 
ority of the Filipinos and the effect his 
example has had on other Americans in 
the islands have not contributed to make 
the situation in the islands less strained. 
Indeed it has increased the tension. Mr. 
Taft when governor.general stood for a 
policy under which Filipino confidence in 
our democratic intentions had been won; 
it made Mr. Taft unpopular with certain 
covetous and worldly elenients among 
Americans in the islands, but it tended 
to build up Filipino self-respect and rea- 
sonable nationalambitions. Much of this 
Mr. Wright has undone. Who shall his 
successor be? Evidently strong Roman 
Catholic influence is being brought to 
bear to put Gen. J. F. Smith, now a 
member of the Commission which gov- 
erns the islands and Secretary of Public 
Instruction, in the place. He has been 
in the islands since 1898 and has had mili- 
tary and judicial experience there prior to 
his present place; but our reading of his 
record has not led us to believe that he is 
precisely the man to put in the highest 
office of the islands at this particular 
juncture, and we say this without being 
influenced in the slightest degree by the 
fact that he isa Roman Catholic. This 
church is bound sooner or later to have 
one of its adherents in a position of high 
authority over a population so overwhelm- 
ingly Roman Catholic. Our doubts are 
born of scruples as to Mr. Smith’s caliber, 
and his fitness to fill so large a place at 
such a crisis. 


ONTRARY TO THE ADVICE of 
Moderates and Constitutionalists the 
leaders of the revolutionary party ordered 
a strike against the Gov- 

ana t Revolt ernment in both St. 
Petersburg and Moscow. 

It never came to a head ia St. Peters- 
burg because the government had an- 
ticipated action by seizure of the revolu- 
tionary leaders in such numbers as tem- 
porarily to stun and intimidate their 
followers; but in Moscow the uprising 
was general, strife raged for many days, 
atrocities on both sides followed; im- 
mense damage to property in certain 
quarters of the city has been done, and 
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several thousand lives lost. The govern- 
ment has won, the army remaining loyal ; 
and the strike has been declared off in 
both St. Petersburg and Moscow, await- 
ing later and better opportunities for 
successful revolt, so the revolutionary 
leaders say. While this victory in Mos- 
cow is significant, it by no means points to 
an end of the government’s peril. Along 
the Baltic and in Southern Russia the 
forces of revolt have won more victories 
than they have suffered defeats; and to 
re-establish the Czar’s authority will call 
for resolute action and much shedding 
of blood.—If the Czar and his advisers 
are wise they will make their victory in 
Moscow the reason for a policy of con- 
ciliation rather than for one of old- 
fashioned coercion. There is too much 
of a demand from Moderates who have 
no sympathy with revolution, for resolute 
reform of government and frank con- 
cessions to the democratic spirit, to make 
it safe for the ruling family to play into 
the hands of the reactionaries. 





Impelling Forces toward Church 
Union 

This year promises to be notable for 
progress toward the union of Christian 
denominations. The forces which make 
for church union have been gaining 
strength in recent years with accelerated 
growth. The most important elements 
of union are already in established opera- 
tion. 

First among these is united work. 
Churches in all denominations employ 
agencies in common for service which 
each denomination formerly sought to 
make distinctively its own. For the poor 
they rely on the Salvation Army and vari- 
ous charitable organizations representing 
the entire community. There are indeed 
a few hospitals and homes for the aged 
or children bearing denominational names 
—Methodist or Presbyterian for example, 
but even they open their doors to all who 
are in need of them. For the young the 
Christian organizations such as Sunday 
school and Christian Endeavor societies, 
the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations co-operate with 
all the churches and bear the name of 
none, while efforts to form such organi- 
zations exclusively denominational are 
regarded with increasing disfavor unless 
they act as auxiliaries to the inclusive 
bodies. For revivals united efforts are 
too general to attract comment to the 
fact of the union. In any extensive re- 
vival movement in a community the 
churches are expected to act together. 
For civic reform and righteousness the 
denominations are so necessarily one in 
aim that if one of them should claim the 
exclusive mission or success in such work 
it would be laughed at. Such organiza- 
tions as the Auti Saloon and Sabbath Pro- 
tective Leagues look to all the churches 
for support and so do most non-partisan 
efforts to better administration in city or 
state. Co-operation in all general move- 
ments to advance Christianity has come 
to be a recognized, accepted, welcomed 
necessity. 

Next to united work the churches have 
made most notable progress in united 
fellowship. The doctrinal barriers which 
separated denominations widely a gene- 
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issue between hostile nations and war- 
ring factions in the realm of industry. 
Indeed, no one can foretell all the good 
that will come to the Church and to the 
world from these many efforts to under- 
stand the exhaustless Christ. 


HE MERGER of traction interests in 
New York City, by means of which 
Mr. August Belmont and Mr. T. F. Ryan 
have consolidated all the vari- 

vine see ous forms of transportation, 
no doubt relieves Mr. Ryan of 

certain responsibility at a time when he 
needs to be free handed to fight his bat- 
tle in the insurance world; and it is cer- 
tain to enrich all who are in on ‘the 
ground floor,’’ and who get possession of 
the nearly $60,000,000 of ‘‘water”’ that 
the new holding company proposes to 
add to the capital, on which residents 
and visitors to the city must pay divi- 
dends. But the merger affects the pub- 
lic less favorably. It seems to make a 
monopoly of what was aform of compe- 
tition and to put an end to all develop- 
ment of the transit system save on terms 
and in ways which the monopoly may 
approve. Moreover, it illustrates on a 
colossal scale the evil of stock watering 
and the spoliation of the people which 
this form of industry favors. It is not 
surprising that Hon. Seth Low and other 
municipal reformers are serving notice 
that the coming legislature of the state 
will be called upon to deal with the new 
situation, or that the press generally is 
of the opinion that Messrs. Belmont and 
Ryan, in grasping for more power and 
wealth, have played directly into the 
hands of municipal ownership advocates. 


EPRESENTATIVES of sixty-two 

colleges and universities, not includ- 
ing Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, 
Chicago University and 
the University of Penn- 
sylvania, met in New York last week, 
and began reformatory procedure in shap- 
ing rules for further intercollegiate foot- 
ball. The radical policy of temporary 
abolition of the game, for which, as we 
understand it, both President Eliot of 
Harvard and President Butler of Colum- 
bia stand, was not reflected to any con- 
siderable degree at this conference, a ma- 
jority of the faculties represented at the 
conference taking the position which men 
like Tucker of Dartmouth, Faunce of 
Brown, Schurman of Cornell, Andrews 
of Nebraska, Northrop of Minnesota and 
others have publicly advocated and de- 
fended, namely, that the game under 
proper restrictions has in it elements of 
worth not only as sport but as a creator 
of character among those who play it. 
Whether the game as at present played 
—viewed as to its effect on the student 
body at large or on those who view it as 
a spectacle or bet their money on it or 
have to do with the spending of the large 
revenue it brings in—is a wholesome in- 
fluence on our academic life, these advo- 
cates of the game do pot say; and it is 
just here that a large section of the 
American public feels acutely on the sub- 
ject. The committee appointed by this 
conference in New York will confer with 
the committee of rules representing the 
larger universities, and perchance from 
their joint deliberations a new playing 
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code may emerge which will rectify some 
present evils; but many feel toward this 
committee of rules, as President Eliot 
says he does—that those who have 
brought the game into disgrace are not 
the ones best fitted to redeem it. One deci- 
sion of this representative New York Con- 
ference, we unreservedly indorse, namely, 
its recommendation that hereafter aca. 
demic authorities hold themselves as ulti- 
mately responsible for the conduct of 
athletics within their respective institu- 
tions. In too many institutions under- 
graduate and alumni inflaence have con- 
trolled, with the result that harm has 
come to institutional repute and student 
morality. 


CCEPTING as true the evidence sub- 
mitted in writing before the New 
York Legislative Committee last week, 
pias ie relative to the enormous 
ackmaliané amount of money spent by 
Cowardice = Mr. Hamilton as legislative 
agent of the New York companies, what, 
putting the best interpretation on it, 
does it imply, from a company’s and an 
agent’s standpoint? This, that legislators 
are often blackmailers, who introduce 
‘‘gtrike”’ bills, with the intent of being 
bought off. Admitting that some of the 
money spent by Mr. Hamilton without 
accounting to the companies has gone in 
this way, what then? It explains but 
does not extenuate the course pursued so 
far as it affects blackmailers, and it leaves 
untouched the question of the use of 
money to defeat legislation honestly in- 
troduced and calculated to protect policy 
holders’ interests. Moreover, even the 
blackmailers might have been rebuffed, 
had the companies, with their immense 
resources of various kinds, had the cour- 
age to refuse to be bled—as much courage 
as Mr. Burden in refusing to be bled by 
the vicious Town Topics. 
The investigation closed last week, with 
a record of thoroughness and courage 
which challenges admiration, and is pro- 
phetic, we believe, of a report to the legis- 
lature which will be memorable. Un- 
fortunately factional feeling within the 
Republican party is growing so intense 
over leadership of the party, that the 
legislature may not be in a healthy mood 
for such constructive legislation as is 
needed. 


ITH THE ADVENT of 1906, the 
struggle. between the National 
Typothetz and the National Typograph- 
PG aa) ical Unions works its 
ypothetae versus §=§6 way east as far as 
bal tanlaciihaincet New York, and there 
involves the great magazine and book- 
making industry of the country in a way 
that publishers, editors and readers of 
metropolitan journals are not likely to 
forget in some time. The chief point at 
issue is the granting or rejection of an 
eight-hour day demand by the composi- 
tors, put more or less baldly, in variant 
forms in respective centers of strife. 
Each side has carefully prepared for this 
struggle, which has been impending for 
years. The Typothetz have established 
schools for the training of substitutes, 
and have assurances of aid from without 
their ranks if it is necessary. On the 
other hand, the compositors, in certain 
contingencies, can count on financial aid 
from other trades-unionists. It has been 
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but natural that a conflict so long fore- 
seen and involving combatants as intelli- 
gent and ordinarily so amenable to con- 
ciliatory approaches as these disputants 
are, should be met with efforts from with- 
out calculated to prevent the strike by 
mediation and compromise. Such an 
effort is contemplated in Boston, where 
the strike begins Feb. 1. We note that 
the Church Association for the Advance- 
ment of the Interests of Labor (an organ- 
ization within the Protestant Episcopal 
fold), which for three weeks endeavored 
to bring to pass conciliation in Philadel- 
phia, reports failure. 


RE CONGRESS adjourns there will 
have been adequate debate, in terms 
of some acerbity, of the new precedent. 
established by President 
eri mig Roosevelt in his negotia- 
tions with Santo Domingo 
relative to our supervision of its collec- 
tion of revenue, and our intervention 
between the insular republic and its cred- 
itors. Conservative men in the Senate, 
of both parties, resent extension of Ex- 
ecutive authority in what is virtually 
treaty-making, which act at the same 
time is practical defiance of the Senate, 
inasmuch as the Senate at its last session 
declined to ratify the policy, which the 
President has since carried out. Contro- 
versy over this matter will come sooner 
than had been expected, and with more 
embarrassment to the President, because 
of the flight from the Dominican capital 
of President Morales whom our Govern- 
ment has been keeping in power, and be- 
cause of the factional strife which has 
broken out in the island. 


HE ACCESSIONS‘to the churches of 

Wales during the last year, which 
already are beginning to be reported, give 
evidence of the pewer and 
permanency of the spirit- 
ual revival which has swept 
over that principality. The handbook of 
Welsh Baptists, according to statements 
in British newspapers, reports greater 
additions than in any previous year. The 
net gain of Baptist churches in Wales is 
set down as 25,242, while the total mem- 
bership is 144,523, The number of bap- 
tisms is 24,651 as compared with 5,746 in 
1904, and the restoration of lapsed mem- 
bers 6,851 as compared with 2,502. The 
Sunday schools also have largely increased 
and their membership is now somewhat 
larger than that of the churches. The 
spiritual quickening continues to manifest 
itself in audiences filling the meeting 
houses and in marked elevation of the 
moral and spiritual life of the people. 


Fruits of the 
Welsh Revival 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT that early 
next autumn Gipsy Smith of Eng- 
land will come to this country for evan- 
gelistic work will be 

pg te cs Coming favorably received by 
all who have been 

watching his excellent service in Eng- 
land as one of the accredited evangelists 
kept in the field by the Free Church 
Council. He is to come here on the spe- 
cial invitation of the committee on evan- 
gelism of our National Council. He con- 
ducted revival services in Boston about 
a dozen years ago and since then has 
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made notable growth not only in spir- 
itual power but in the gifts and graces 
that should go with the vocation of the 
evangelist. Presumably he represents 
normal and permanent evangelism, oth- 
erwise he would not be linked with 
the movement started by our National 
Council. He is warmly accredited in ad- 
vance by such men as Dr. Cadman of 
Brooklyn, who has prepared a special 
article about him which in due time we 
shall give to our readers. The coming of 
Mr. Smith will not mean the setting aside 
of Dr. Dawson who seems to be ready 
to make America his adopted country 
through the purchase of a home in Taun- 
ton, Mass. But Dr. Dawson now makes 
his own appointments, or his son, a stu- 
dent at Union Seminary, makes them for 
him, and probably henceforth as hereto- 
fore, he will do considerable lecturing 
and be heard at Chautauqua assemblies. 


NE GOOD RESULT of the terrible 

persecution of Jews in Russia is the 
sympathy everywhere awakened for that 
race. Thecontributions 
for the relief of the suf- 
ferers from Russian mobs are now over 
$3,000,000, which have been given by both 
Jews and Christians in Europe and Amer- 
ica. Anti-Semitism seems to be yielding 
before sentiments of humanity, which find 
expression both in words and gifts. 
While Jews in this country have been 
celebrating the 250th anniversary of the 
arrival of the first of their race into 
this country, those in England have been 
commemorating the event which occurred 
at the same time in 1655, which resulted, 
though not till many years after, in the 
permission to Jews “quietly to enjoy 
the free exercise of their religion whilst 
they behave themselves dutifully and 
obediently to the Government.’”’ The 
Jews were excluded from England in 1290 
by Royal Edict, and it does not appear 
that they were allowed to have a syna- 
gogue until1685. The Jewish religion was 
not accorded full legal recognition till 
1846, and they owed much to Noncon- 
formists for the restoration of their reli- 
gious liberties. They stand to gain still 
not less than any others by the enlarging 
sympathies and growing tolerance of peo- 
ple in all lands who worship the God who 
revealed himself to mankind through the 
people of Israel. 


Humanity for Jews 


ITH THE DECISION of the Spec- 
tator to support the Campbell-Ban- 
nerman ministry, and the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s call on Liberal Union- 

poe Unity ists, who left the Liberal 
party on the Irish Home 

Rule issue, to come to the new Ministry’s 
support, it would seem as if the Liberal 
party, which Mr. Gladstone led to divi- 
sion and defeat by his course, would be 
reunited in opposition to the fiscal policy 
which Mr. Chamberlain champions boldly 
and which Mr, Balfour dallies with. The 
Duke of Devonshire’s letter promises the 
Liberal Unionists that they need have 
no fear of a reopening of the Irish Home 
Rule matter in a form substantially like 
that raised by Mr. Gladstone; and he 
therefore calls on all who believe in re- 
taining free trade to rally to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s support. If his 
exhortation is at all influential, and it is 
bound to have some effect, especially on 


Liberals who are Nonconformists and 
who have felt ill at ease in supporting 
Mr. Balfour in his educational policy, 
then the Liberal majority in the coming 
elections is sure to be larger than might 
have been the case, had not this step 
toward reunion of the party been taken. 
We, who deprecate formal action by 
churches in political campaigns and in 
indorsement of specific candidates, would 
stand aghast at the elaborate political 
machinery which the great Free Church 
Council is building up for this coming 
campaign, to elect Liberal and Radical 
members of parliament favoring Free 
Church policies. In defense the Free 
Church leaders would fall back on the 
union of the Church of England with the 
Conservative party, and the legitimacy 
of this policy of retort in self. defense. 


ESTIMONY from many observers in 
the Philippines agrees in chronicling 
a relatively unsuccessful administration 
. ree aes as governor-general by 
overnor-General Gen. Luke Wright, re- 
ibe ee ce cently retired and now 
en route home. His Southern point of 
view with respect to the racial inferi- 
ority of the Filipinos and the effect his 
example has had on other Americans in 
the islands have not contributed to make 
the situation in the islands less strained. 
Indeed it has increased the tension. Mr. 
Taft when governor.general stood for a 
policy under which Filipino confidence in 
our democratic intentions had been won; 
it made Mr. Taft unpopular with certain 
covetous and worldly elenients among 
Americans in the islands, but if tended 
to build up Filipino self-respect and rea- 
sonable nationalambitions. Much of this 
Mr. Wright has undone. Who shall his 
successor be? Evidently strong Roman 
Catholic influence is being brought to 
bear to put Gen. J. F. Smith, now a 
member of the Commission which gov- 
erns the islands and Secretary of Public 
Instruction, in the place. He has been 
in the islands since 1898 and has had mili- 
tary and judicial experience there prior to 
his present place; but our reading of his 
record has not led us to believe that he is 
precisely the man to put in the highest 
office of the islands at this particular 
juncture, and we say this without being 
influenced in the slightest degree by the 
fact that he isa Roman Catholic. This 
church is bound sooner or later to have 
one of its adherents in a position of high 
authority over a population so overwhelm- 
ingly Roman Catholic. Our doubts are 
born of scruples as to Mr. Smith’s caliber, 
and his fitness to fill so large a place at 
such a crisis. 


Bis te caren TO THE ADVICE of 
Moderates and Constitutionalists the 
leaders of the revolutionary party ordered 

a strike against the Gov- 
oe Revolt ernment in both St. 

Petersburg and Moscow. 
It never came to a head in St. Peters- 
burg because the government had an- 
ticipated action by seizure of the revolu- 
tionary leaders in such numbers as tem- 
porarily to stun and intimidate their 
followers; but in Moscow the uprising 
was general, strife raged for many days, 
atrocities on both sides followed; im- 
mense damage to property in certain 
quarters of the city has been done, and 
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several thousand lives lost. The govern- 
ment has won, the army remaining loyal; 
and the strike has been declared off in 
both St. Petersburg and Moscow, await- 
ing later and better opportunities for 
successful revolt, so the revolutionary 
leaders say. While this victory in Mos- 
cow is significant, it by no means points to 
an end of the government’s peril. Along 
the Baltic and in Southern Russia the 
forces of revolt have won more victories 
than they have suffered defeats; and to 
re-establish the Czar’s authority will call 
for resolute action and much shedding 
of blood.——If the Czar and his advisers 
are wise they will make their victory in 
Moscow the reason for a policy of con- 
ciliation rather than for one of old- 
fashioned coercion. There is too much 
of a demand from Moderates who have 
no sympathy with revolution, for resolute 
reform of government and frank con- 
cessions to the democratic spirit, to make 
it safe for the ruling family to play into 
the hands of the reactionaries. 





Impelling Forces toward Church 
Union 

This year promises to be notable for 
progress toward the union of Christian 
denominations. The forces which make 
for church union have been gaining 
strength in recent years with accelerated 
growth. The most important elements 
of union are already in established opera- 
tion. 

First among these is united work. 
Churches in all denominations employ 
agencies in common for service which 
each denomination formerly sought to 
make distinctively its own. For the poor 
they rely on the Salvation Army and vari- 
ous charitable organizations representing 
the entire community. There are indeed 
a few hospitals and homes for the aged 
or children bearing denominational names 
—Methodist or Presbyterian for example, 
but even they open their doors to all who 
are in need of them. For the young the 
Christian organizations such as Sunday 
school and Christian Endeavor societies, 
the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations co-operate with 
all the churches and bear the name of 
none, while efforts to form such organi- 
zations exclusively denominational are 
regarded with increasing disfavor unless 
they act as auxiliaries to the inclusive 
bodies. For revivals united efforts are 
too general to attract comment to the 
fact of the union. In any extensive re- 
vival movement in a community the 
churches are expected to act together. 
For civic reform and righteousness the 
denominations are so necessarily one in 
aim that if one of them should claim the 
exclusive mission or success in such work 
it would be laughed at. Such organiza- 
tions as the Anti Saloon and Sabbath Pro- 
tective Leagues look to all the churches 
for support and so do most non-partisan 
efforts to better administration in city or 
state. Co-operation in all general move- 
ments to advance Christianity has come 
to be a recognized, accepted, welcomed 
necessity. 

Next to united work the churches have 
made most notable progress in united 
fellowship. ‘The doctrinal barriers which 
separated denominations widely a gene- 
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ration ago are fast disappearing. Calvin- 
ism and Arminianism are names which 
represent men and sects and movements 
of past ages rather than present convic- 
tions of bodies of living men and women. 
A new volume on the mode of baptism 
falls flat on the market. There are as 
great varieties of doctrinal belief in a 
single denomination and sometimes in a 
single church as can be found in all the 
Protestant churches together. Congrega- 
tional churches include members trained 
as Baptists, Presbyteiians, Methodists, 
Episcopalians and other denominations, 
who were received into fellowship with- 
out being asked if they had changed their 
doctrinal opinions. Ministers educated 
in one denomination are accepted as pas- 
tors and teachers in several others without 
objection. The conditions of fellowship 
exist already between churches bearing 
different names, waiting only for experi- 
ence of fellowship through sharing in 
Christian communion and service. 

United administration has been coming 
+ to be realized more slowly but its prog- 
ress yearly becomes more marked. The 
churches governed centrally in form have 
grown and are still growing more inde- 
pendent. The stronger Methodist and 
Episcopal churches choose their own 
pastors, keep them as long as both parties 
agree to stay together, and dissolve rela- 
tionship at their own will. Outside of 
the Episcopal Church no peculiar divine 
authority of bishops is claimed or allowed 
in Protestant churches. Such superior 
officers are superintendents only, holding 
office by the election of those whose 
ecclesiastical affairs they administer. 
Each local church tends toward manag- 
ing its own internal affairs without inter. 
ference by other officers or organizations 
or even advice unless it has been asked. 

On the other hand, self-governing 
churches, such as Congregational, Bap- 
tist, Disciples, drawn together by an 
increasing sense of spiritual fellowship 
and the consciousness of having one 
great mission, are paying more attention 
to the manifest advantages of co-opera- 
tion in economy, enthusiasm and influ- 
ence. Such co-operation requires some 
degree of subordination to central gov- 
ernment in matters of common concern- 
ment, and the pressure of necessity is 
moving churches to seek ways of secur- 
ing it. Foreign missionaries have been 
moved to feel most deeply this need of 
ubited action, and their demand for it 
is making impression on those at home 
who support them. 

The waste of maintaining many small 
separate congregations in the same town 
is in impressive contrast with modern 
business principles, and this contrast 
cannot escape the notice of the average 
min, The World’s Work estimates that 
one minister is in active service for 
every 149 families in the United States 
expressing a preference for Protestant 
affiliations. It is safe to say that not 
more than half these families attend any 
church regularly or contribute to its 
support. Seventy-five average families 
cannot adequately maintdin a church 
and pay the salary of a pastor. Why 
should they attempt to do so in cases, 
which are numerous, where another 
church is near by, teaching the same 
essential truths and standing for the 
same ideals of Christian life? Only 


about one half of the Methodist churches 
in the New Hampshire conference pay 
their pastors a salary equal to one dollar 
per day, and haif of this number pay less 
than sixty cents a day. Why should 
educated men be willing to spend their 
lives earning such a pittance in cases 
where the members of their congrega- 
tion could find ample room and welcome 
in another church in the neighborhood, 
perhaps no larger than theirs? ~- 

The forces here described and the rea- 
sons named have brought Presbyterians, 
Methodists and Congregationalists in Can- 
ada and the same denominations in Aus- 
tralia to consider on what basis union is 
possible; have led Congregationalists, 
United Brethren and Methodist Protes- 
tants to adopt a basis of federation which 
may naturally bring about a union into 
one body in due time; and have stirred 
various other denominations to discuss 
union with bodies most nearly affiliated 
with them in traditionand custom. Else- 
where in this issue is an account of the 
union movement in Canada. Frequent 
reports appear in our columns of the 
merging of two local churches into one, 
as last week of the union of the Con- 
gregational and Christian churches of 
Randolph, Vt. Several foreign missionary 
societies are co-operating in the support 
of the same institutions in foreign lands. 
We confidently expect at the close of this 
year to record a greater advance in prac- 
tical Christian unity than has taken place 
in any other year of modern church his- 
tory. 


Congregationalism As It Works 
on the Mission Field 

The American Board’s work is organ- 
ized with the expectation that at some 
future time the missionaries will with- 
draw while the work continues under 
trained native leadership. Our Congre- 
gational polity makes this policy possible 
without change or modification. In be- 
ginning a mission the missionary is every- 
thing. Gradually natives are trained who 
assume as rapidly as they are able, re- 
sponsibility for the different forms of 
work, beginning with the pastorate of the 
native churches and all that such a posi- 
tion implies. This policy looks to self- 
government, self-propagation, and self- 
support as the ultimate goal, and all un- 
der native direction. This is the plan 
upon which the Board’s work is every- 
where organized and is Congregationalism 
in its practical simplicity. 

In Japan, progress in this respect has 
been more rapid than in any other mis- 
sion country. The Japanese leaders have 
been men of marked ability and the 
churches and people have been unusually 
sensitive to dependence upon foreign 
money and subjection in any degree to 
foreign control or direction. This spirit 
has been encouraged by the missionaries 
and the Board so that Japanese leader- 
ship in the Kumi-ai (Congregational) 
churches has been more marked than in 
any other churches in the empire, while 
in growth and financial independence 
they have surpassed the churches of any 
other denomination. 

From the beginning of our mission 
in Japan, the missionaries have gladly 
passed over to the Japanese all the re- 
sponsibilities they were able to bear, in 
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connection with the operations of the 
mission, always excepting the control of 
the funds given through the Board by 
American Christians. The Board has al- 
ways maintained that the responsibility 
for the use of American money should 
rest with the American missionaries, 
who alone can represent the donors, at 
the same time holding that the Japanese 
shall assume the responsibility for the 
expenditure of all funds raised in the 
country. 

The mission reports for 1905 show that 
fifty-four Kumi.ai churches received no 
support and direction from America. 
Some forty of these received no outside 
financial help, while the remaining four- 


teen were assisted by the Japanese Home © 


Missionary Society. Under the spur of 
the new impulse which has come to that 
rising empire, the Kumi-ai churches and 
the Japanese Home Missionary Society 
now declare their readiness to assume 
responsibility for the forty-five churches 
that have hitherto been assisted finan- 
cially by the Board. As the assumption 
of this work will entail a considerable 
burden upon that society, the Board is 
to make them a grant of 6,000 yen—$3,000 
—to be distributed over a period of three 
years. This is less than one-half the 
amount the Board has given to these 
same churches for the last three years. 
At the end of that period it is expected 
that the entire ninety-nine Kumi-ai 
churches will be entirely self-supporting 
as far as dependence upon foreign funds 
is concerned. However, all the educa- 
tional, evangelistic and literary work of 
the American missionaries hitherto car- 
ried on continues with no change except 
in the case of these forty-five churches. 
Therefore, the need of a regular annual 
revenue from America is but slightly di- 
minished. 

This arrangement is heartily entered 
into by the Kumi-ai churches, the mission 
and the Board. It indicates no change of 
policy or plan of work. The same thing 
is done constantly in all our mission fields 
except that this move is upon a larger 
scale than any other case of the kind. It 
admirably illustrates the adaptability of 
our Congregational polity to foreign mis- 
sionary work. This process may continue 
as the Japanese churches increase in num- 
bers and in strength until the mission- 
aries can gradually and safely retire and 
the work will then move on without a 
halt. The same polity operates in the 
same way whether the workers be all 
Americans, part Americans and part 
Japanese, or whether they are all Japa- 
nese. 

In the present instance the proper work 
and influence of the missionaries are not 
curtailed by this new impulse towards 
self-control and self.support. The rela- 
tion which the missionaries will hereafter 
sustain to these churches will not be that 
of supporter and so necessarily in a meas- 
ure director, which in itself is abnormal 
and uncongregational, but it will be that 
of co-operating evangelist with no eccle- 
siastical or financial authority or respon- 
sibility. The missionary becomes in the 
truest sense of the word a co-operating 
fellow-worker, joining in every effort for 
spiritual up-building and advance. 

Under these conditions, he enters into 
the highest relations with all the churches 
and with the Japanese leaders. At the 
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same time he is free to organize and de- 
velop new work in any place he chooses. 
Already in over forty such centers regular 
services are conducted under the superin- 
tendence of the missionaries of our mis- 
sion, but which have not yet reached the 
stage of a church organization. As soon 
as the church is formed the work becomes 
finished from the point of view of the 
mission and passes over to the Kumi-ai 
organization. A missionary who can com- 
mand the confidence of the Kumi-ai breth- 
ren and of the churches, will find in this 
work more than he has strength to per- 
form. Only one sentiment is expressed 
among the Japanese leaders in regard to 
their sense of the value of the missionaries. 
They all say they still need their counsel 
and help. We believe this is but the 
beginning of a marked advance in Chris- 
tian work in Japan. And still we must 
not forget the fact that less than one- 
fourth of one per cent. of its people are 
yet professing Christians. 





The Prayers of Jesus 
(A Topic for the Week af Prayer) 


Why did our Lord pray? Because it 
was a life-long habit founded at his 
mother’s knee? Because he had wants 
which called for a supply? These were 
reasons, without doubt, but they were 
never the chief reason of his hours of 
common or of solitary prayer. So far, 
indeed, as we are admitted to the sacred 
ground of these hours spent with his 
Father we discover that the chief place 
in his thought seems to be taken by 
thanksgiving and intercession. Yet even 
these are but forms of expression for his 
need in prayer, the need itself was for 
communion with his Father. 

It is true, of course, that our prayers 
in a manner spring out of our helpless- 
ness and so run easily to petition for our 
own instant need. At times it must be so. 
We must cast our cares on God, before 
we can think of his mercies or of the 
need of others. The clouds must clear 
before the sun can shine. So it was with 
Jesus in that dark hour under the olives 
of Gethsemane, so it must often be with 
us in our times of temptation and dis- 
tress. Well for us then if we have be- 
hind us the life-long habit of loving com. 
munion with our Father which makes 
the true atmosphere of prayer. 

This must be the atmosphere of daily 
living before it can become the joy and 
spring of power in prayer. The true 
spirit of prayer can never be extempo- 
rized. As the child in school and games 
knows that his mother will be interested 
in all he does and will ask about it when 
the evening comes, so in a more intimate 
sense it is given us to feel that our Father 
is the sharer of our common life and that 
all we do is not only open but interesting 
to him. Nor will this tend to egotism 
when in the hour of prayer we are alone 
with him. 

In this atmosphere of communion, 
therefore, the way is soon clear for 
thanksgiving and intercession. Now at 
the year’s beginning, in our week of spe- 
cial prayer, is there not large opportunity 
for giving thanks? Have we anything 
better than God himself? Have we no 
great inheritance and immortal hope? 
no promise of the presence of our Lord? 


And would it not be well if we were to 
think of God as well as our brother in 
our intercessions? _God is the desirer as 
well as the giver. In praying for our 
brother, as Christ prayed for Peter, we 
are putting ourselves in sympathy with 
God’s own wish and thought. 

Our Lord considered prayer one of the 
great opportunities of power. Is it not 
so, in God’s own wish and plan, today? 
In the sphere of his kingdom upon earth, 
it appears, he will do nothing without his 
children. But with us and through ug 
he will do great things. It is for us to 
offer God’s spirit his own chosen oppor- 
tunity. Would, then, that there was in 
every church a little group of people who 
lived so much in the atmosphere of God’s 
presence that their own needs might be 
soon and simply told in prayer so that 
there might be time and room for the 
thanksgiving and intercession which made 
so large a part of the prayers of Christ. 
Such groups—such individuals—rejoicing 
in communion and persisting in interces- 
sion, would be true forerunners of that 
time of spiritual refreshment which we 
all desire. 





In Brief 


Tell us about your observance of the Week 
of Prayer. 


One of the finest tributes yet paid to Dis- 
trict Attorney Jerome is the choice of his 
name by a Rassian Jew as a substitute for 
the name of Jerusalem, of which he is tired. 








This paper will celebrate its ninetieth birth- 
day in March. You are all invited to the 
party. No presents will be received other 
than new subscriptions or renewals of old 
ones. 

An eighteen-year-old boy killed a seven-foot 
giant in Boone County, Missouri, last week, 
and he did it with a small stone which thrown 
with force hit the giant behind theear. 1Sam. 
17 has taken on new interest in Boone County. 





The last of Dr. John Watson’s retrospective 
articles appears this week. We are confident 
that our ministerial readers are not the only 
ones that have profited greatly by his frank 
criticisms of his own professional methods 
and ideals. 





A corporation cannot be wholly without soul 
that has humor. To former holders of passes, 
now abolished, the Pennsylvania Railroad last 
week sent cards calling the reciptent’s atten- 
tion to Num. 20: 18; Judges 3: 28; Jer. 5: 22; 
and Jonah 1: 3, which latter reads, ‘‘ He paid 
the fare and went.” 


The organist of Broadway Tabernacle has 
had the profitable daily job of late of playing 
a pipe organ at 7 A. M. to the music of which 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie awakes, arises and 
robes himself. Every politician has his organ 
and why not every “captain of industry” his 
organist? 


It is a pity that the Secretary of the Federal 
Treasury should seem even to condone such 
use of national banks and such defiance of 
national banking law as Mr. John R. Walsh 
of Chicago has been guilty of. ‘‘ They all do 
it,”’ and “‘ the depositors will get every dollar” 
—these are no valid excuses for breaking law, 
and Secretary Shaw, who is a prominent Iowan 
Methodist, should be in better business than 
defending them. 











This year will be notable for anniversaries 
in round numbers of institutions and move- 
ments with which we Congregationalists are 
especially connected. Next October the Amer- 
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ican Board will celebrate the centenary of 
the beginning of American foreign missions. 
In Mareh The Congregationalist will have 
completed its ninetieth year. In June the 
H. M. 8. will celebrate its eightieth anniver- 
sary, and in October the A. M. A. has its 
sixtieth. Next month the Y. P. S.C. E. will 
commemorate its birthday of twenty-five years 
ago. 


So far as representative committees of the 
two bodies can settle the matter, it was ar- 
ranged at St. Louis last week just how the 
Presbyterian Church North and the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian will be reunited. This 
action simply perfects the decision of General 
Assemblies. A vigorous and belligerent 
minority of the Cumberland Church is likely 
to make the proposed union a matter of litiga- 
tion, funds having been raised for that pur- 
pose, and a campaign in the denominational 
press and in the presbyteries has begun, to 
defeat the union if possible. 


In some churches the authority of Paul is 
still so dominant that a proposition to request 
women to remove their hats in meeting would 
be instantly squelched on the strength of 
Paul’s obiter dictum. There are churches, 
however, where a more worldly and feminine 
influence seems te work against such a rule, 
namely, the desire to present a proper appear- 
ance to the world once the hats are returned 
to the heads of their wearers; and we note 
that a Methodist church in Albion, Mich., has 
solved the matter by promising that a suffi- 
cient array of mirrors will be provided in the 
church lobby for those who, after removing 
their hats, wish to replace them properly. 
* Perfidious Albion! ”’ 


In judging officials of corporations proved 
guilty of corruption of the state and of put- 
ting personal or corporate interests in a place 
of supremacy as over against the interests of 
the people, it has to be borne in mind that 
these officials are accountable to stockholders 
and dividend-receivers, very many of whom 
take the attitude reported in the following 
conversation, by a writer of a suggestive ar- 
ticle, Is a Surplus More of a Menace than a 
Surety? in the January Lippincott’s. This 
is the tale: 

Recently the writer had a discussion with 
a friend regarding the relative merits of the 
management of two great railroad companies, 
and contended that the company in which he 
was interested was managed with scrupulous 
honesty, while the company in which his 
friend had a holding of thousands of shares 
was condacted notoriously to the advantage 
of the chiefs of its departments. The friend 
admitted the facts, but said: ‘‘ You have your 
company managed honestly and have not had 
a dividend for years, while we have never 
failed to receive dividends annually. Now I 
should rather be robbed and get a dividend, 
than have your honest management and get 
nothing.” 


Points Worth Noting in Church 


News 


One giver or forty—which helps a church 
most (The City of Straits, page 38)? 

A creed which emphasizes liberty, unity, 
fraternity (A Montclair Dedication, page 27). 

A promising new church in Michigan, repre- 
senting eight denominations (As Seen from 
the Capital, page 38). 

A New York pastor who ministers to five 
times as many people as he has members (Dr. 
Dyott’s Success, page 37). 











Opponents of the Quay-Penrose “ machine ’”’ 
in Pennsylvania have served notice that if the 
scheme to erect a statute of Mr. Qaay is not 
dropped, then a motion will be made to have 
it erected over the Dauphin County jail, where 
he by rights should have resided for a time 
while he lived. 
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Personalia 


Bishop Gore of Birmingham has recently ad- 
mitted that of the few Christians in the city 
who are living up to their civic obligations a 
majority are Nonconformists. 

Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, the distinguished 
German Orientalist who drew Emperor Wil- 
liam’s fire by his radicalism, will lecture in 
this country early this year. 


Lord Rosebery hopes the new Liberal Min- 
istry in England will take General Booth of 
the Salvation Army into its counsels in deal- 
ing with the awful problem of London’s un- 
employed. 

** Officer 238”’ of the Jersey City police force 
is Rey. J. L.Seudder of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, who now can arrest any crooks 
or evil-disposed persons who invade the Peo- 
ple’s Palace. 

Sir George Williams, founder of the Y. M. 
C. A., lately deceased, was one of the many 
English Congregationalists who, as prosperity 
came and he bettered his status, went over to 
the Church of England. 

Certain characteristics of Rev. Dr. P. T. 
Forsyth, long ago noted by us, have naturally 
led to the suggestion in England, so we learn 
from a London contemporary, that a society 
be formed “for a proper understanding of 
him.” 

D. Clarence Gibboney, secretary of the Law 
and Order League, whose revelations did so 
much to bring about the moral uprising of 
Philadelphians, has been made chief deputy 
of Sheriff Brown. Evil doers would better 
look out. 

A fellowship in connection with Mansfield 
College, Oxford, is to be established as a 
memorial to the late Dr. Alexander Mac- 
kennal, its object being to promote research 
in the history of the Free churches of Eng- 
land. Friends have pledged $2,500 in addition 
to each $10,000 raised. 

The New York Herald’s commission to 
Stanley to find Livingstone in Africa, has 
been outdone by the Chicago Record-Herald’s 
commission to Walter Wellman to “‘ build an 
airship, find the North Pole and report by 
wireless telegraphy and submarine cables the 
progress of your efforts.”’ 





Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


I hear that among many suggestive and on 
the whole complimentary things said by Mr. 
John Morley after he had met President 
Roosevelt was this, which has not been re- 
ported widely, ‘* He is a sort of cross between 
St. George and St. Vitus.” 


~ 

Much of the preaching of Rey. Dr. George 
A. Gordon nowadays centers around the con- 
ception of God’s humanity as well as man’s 
divinity. Sir Oliver Lodge, the new, com- 
manding figure in British theological and 
scientific circles, so different in temper and 
point of view from Huxley, Spencer and Tyn- 
dall, recently closed an address on Science 
and Religion with the statement that the 
essence of Christianity is the affirmation of 
“the divinity of man, and the humanity of 
God.’”’ 


* - 

Dining in Memorial Hall at Cambridge re- 
cently I noticed that two-thirds of the students 
read for their evening journal not the respect- 
able and conservative Transcript but the 
radical and “‘yellow” American. This is 
interesting for many reasons: first, as a side- 
light on circulation, secopd;as a pointer on 
academic taste, and lastly, as a point of view 
of the student opinion of today. The differ- 
ence in expense of purchase enters somewhat 
no doubt; but a student informant tells me 
that the radical point of view of the Ameri- 
can’s editorials counteracts objections which 
many students no doubt feel toward its sensa- 
tional featuring of news. 


Emerson Hall, the home of Harvard’s de- 
partment of philosophy, was formally dedi- 
cated last week, interest and dignity to the 
occasion being added by the presence of the 
members of the American Philosephical and 
the American Psychological Associations. It 
is one of those pleasant instances of the 
irony of Fate that Emerson, whom the Har- 
vard philosophers of his day depreciated, 
should now be the patron of the department 
over which the successors of Emerson’s de- 
tractors preside. Just what Emerson would 
say about physiological psychology as it is 
tested in the new laboratories of this hand- 
some structure, could he wander about it in 
the flesh, who can say? 


« * « 


The formal presidential address of Prof. 
John Dewey of Columbia University, before 
the Philosophical Association, must have en- 
heartened the few clergymen present, for it 
was an acute and forcible plea for the validity 
of belief—in religion as in other matters—as 
having a reality whichis enduring. It was an 
able setting forth from the empirical, prag- 
matic standpoint of the reasons why neither 
materialistic science nor idealistic philosophy 
can permanently satisfy men. 

* ° * 

How few men of age and venerable appear- 
ance are among these philosophers! That the 
science of psychology should have a majority 
of youthful exponents is not surprising; but 
philosophy—has it also fallen into the hands 
of young men? 

« * « 

My friend, the philosopher. divine, who has 
attended most of these meetings, calls atten- 
tion to the chronic individualism, the anarchy 
of opinion, the non-agreement as to terminol- 
ogy, the division into cliques and groups, and 
the absence of any one commanding person- 
ality or school of thought among the philos- 
ophers. Specialists abound. Men of a syn- 
thetic mind and grasp of *‘ wholes” are few. 
On the other hand, there is this to be said: 
they come to these annual meetings for defi- 
nite results; they spare no words in frank 
criticism of those from whom they differ; and 
flattery for peace’ sake they scorn. 





; The Human Minister 


Life’s Little Hold-Ups 


“*T wish,” said the Human Minister, as he 
opened a closet door on the day after Christ- 
mas, and fell into a mountain of boxes from 
which descended avalanches of paper, rivulets 
of ribbon and streams of string, “‘I wish this 
happy and beautiful season of Christmas did 
not partake of the nature of a hold-up. Iam 
kept poor by remembering violently on one 
day of the year all the remote twigs on my 
family tree that I studiously forget the rest 
of the time. I never see Second Cousin 
Sarah’s little boy, nor have I the least idea 
how old he is. 

For years and years we have referred ten- 
derly once a year to “‘Second Cousin Sarah’s 
little boy.”” He is the image of perennial 
youth. He never changes nor grows old. He 
still likes penknives and dollar watches. At 
least so we fatuously suppose, for I always 
notice something of the kind on the list against 
his name. A little round-collar picture is all 
I know of him, yet once a year for a few brief 
hours he possesses all my fancy and gets a 
dollar or two that ought to go to buy books 
for this poor parson. 

The present for Second Cousin Sarah’s little 
boy I resentfully regard as a hold-up. And 
it is one conjured from those dark corners 
where lurks the shamefaced Christmas con- 
science. No one in the family holds me up; 
Second Cousin Sarah never mentions her little 
boy; he himself makes no signnorsound. And 
when his annual present comes I daresay he 
unwraps it languidly and exclaims, ‘“‘O yes 
—the usual little remembrance from that old 
duffer of a parson!’’ 
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Now will some one tell me why I cannot do 
better than this in the name of the spirit of 
Christmas? 

And then there’s the iceman, the milkman, 
the butterman, the postman, the expressman. 
They are not those whom I love, nor those to 
whom I must do good because for them noth- 
ing is prepared. They are prosperous, and 
the butterman is richer than I, and in this 
case the hold-up is public opinion. Every- 
body contributes to the Christmas gayety of 
the iceman, the milkman and the other men, 
and why not I? More books gone to fill in 
the yawning abyss of Christmas cheer! 

Then there came a subscription paper be- 
seeching a Christmas gift for a certain public 
charity, and every minister’s name was down, 
so there I signed away some more books. 
And at the back door stood old black John, 
with the plantation habit strong upon him, 
murmuring, ‘‘Yes Sah—a Merry Christmas 
Sah—Chris’mus gif!” Which meant that 
John was politely demanding his annual 
blackmail. 

That’s the way it goes at Christmas time, 
and it is with a depleted pocket-book that I 
seek the stores which will supply the wants 
of those I love. The week before Christmas 
I begin to ‘‘charge it.” Desperate necessity 
drives me to provide for my dear ones on 
credit, my cash having been taken from me in 
the never-ending series of little hold-ups. 
Picture to yourself, O fellow-sufferer, for you 
are a fellow-sufferer no matter how innocent 
you look—picture a Christmas where you gave 
only two kinds of gifts—gifts for the sake of 
charity and gifts for the dearer sake of love! 

And now the New Year ushers in another 
series of hold-ups. All the children’s friends 
are having birthdays and birthday parties, and 
all my children go to your children’s parties 
‘**bearing gifts,” like the Greeks, and all your 
children must in return bring gifts at the time 
of the birthday parties of my children. A 
number of children, going to an increasing 
number of parties, bearing every year more 
elaborate gifts! Is not this of the nature of a 
hold-up? Our children take presents because 
other children do, and we provide them be- 
cause we do not want to have our children feel 
uncomfortable. 

By the time the parties are well under way 
the sales begin, and every day some one tele- 
phones my wife for cake or candy—or both. 
She may not know the name of the society for 
which it is asked, but a friend made the re- 
quest, and the friendly hold-up receives proper 
recognition. 

Then I begin my own campaigns, and I sally 
forth to hold ap my brethren, to do unto them 
as they have done unto me; to get from them 
advertisements for a church paper, or for a 
missionary cook-book or a Band ef Hope con- 
cert program, and I expect them to pay good 
money for the privilege of announcing to their 
own customers and church people that they 
are still engaged in selling shoes or coal or 
coffee. 

It won’t do them any good. They know it 
and I know it and they know I know it, but 
we all preserve the polite fiction that we are 
doing business, and not that I too have gone 
over to the great majority, and am engaged in 
furthering my own prospects by engineering a 
few little hold-ups of my own. 





In countries where civilization has reached 
a ripe stage, the traveler sometimes finds 
things delicately suggestive to contemplative 
imagination. Ona rural road in middle Eng- 
land, recently, we found benches at intervals 
inviting the pedestrian to rest. On the back 
of each was the inscription, ‘“‘ Look beyond 
this to a more lasting rest.” In sight, not 
far beyond, was a new row of cottages for 
sale, conspicuously labeled, ‘‘ Cemetery Pros- 
pect.” Still further on was the cemetery it- 
self, with hoary monuments testifying to a 
sufficiently lasting rest for those laid beneath 
them. 
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Arthur H. Smith, D. D. 


By Rev. Henry Kingman, Claremont, Cal. 


The first thing to be said of Arthur 
Smith is that he is the sort of man whose 
forgiveness should be asked in the first 
paragraph for the liberty of such a pen- 
portrait as this. It is not by accident 
that he has made his home for a genera- 
tion in a tiny mud-walled village five days’ 
journey beyond the reach of the nearest 
globe.trotter. He loves not to be called 
of men rabbi, he loves not the semi-lunar 
fardels that attend his name, and least of 
all does he love to sit up and look pleas- 
ant while the photographer is endeavor- 
ing to present his portrait to an admiring 
public. So, as Jacob sent ahead certain 
companies of smooth speakers and fat 
beasts to meet and appease his brother 
Esau, the writer—as an old and hitherto 
trusted friend—would send ahead these 
sentences to deprecate his astonished 
indignation when his eye shall light upon 
this page. 

Dr. Smith is best known to the Western 
world by his incomparable volumes upon 
things Chinese. And as these have been 
a mere incident and by-product of his 
life-work they may well be referred to 
first to make way for what he has ever 
regarded as more important matters. 

A few words may describe them all. 
They are as wise and weighty and thought- 
ful books as have ever been written upon 
the great problems of China—problems 
that sometimes, by their very vastness 
and complexity, have seemed to render 
arid and difficult the treatises upon them. 
But these volumes, being Arthur Smith’s, 
are all refreshed by living streams of 
rippling huzoor as a New England hill- 
side is with mountain brooks. They are 
simply inimitable in their combination of 
keen observation, judicious generaliza- 
tion and sparkling vivacity of treatment. 

Chinese Characteristics, more espe- 
cially, is the work not only of a sino- 
logue but of a life-long lover and student 
of the Chinese people; and it abounds in 
the shrewdest philosophy, couched often 
in language little befitting a philosoph- 
ical drouthiness of treatment. As where, 


“e. g., he rebuts the erudite calculations 


of Western students as to the relative 
numbers of Confucianists, Buddhists and 
Taoists in the Chinese Empire by re- 
marking that such an inquiry is best 
paralleled by an inquiry as to “the num- 
ber of people in the United Kingdom 
who eat string beans as compared with 
the number who use ten-penny nails.” 
Which is as much argument as these 
armchair speculations demand. Village 
Life in China is only less well-known, 
but his volume of Chinese Problems is 
one to whose mine of humor and interest 
the home public has for the most part 
yet to be introduced. As for China in 
Convulsion, it will long remain one of 
the most wonderful tales of pure adven- 
ture ever written—of human endurance, 
bravery and all but miraculous escape. 

It was thirty-three years ago that Mr. 
Smith, after graduation from Beloit, 
courses of study at Andover and Union, 
a year’s pastorate over a Presbyterian 
Church in Ann Arbor, Mich., and a year 
in a medical school, went out to China 
under the American Board, together 
with his rarely gifted wife, who has 


borne with him the burden and heat 
of the day until now. His early years 
were spent in the city of Tientsin, where 
even at that time there was an agreeable 
measure of Western society and comfort 
and recreation. He chafed, however, 
under the distractions that even this 
measure of Occidental fellowship in- 
volved, and under the always painful 
limitations of missionary work in a 
treaty port. He therefore welcomed 
with gladness the opportunity, after the 
great famine in the Province of Shan- 
tung, to bury himself from observation 
in one of its smallest hamlets, of a few 
dozen mud-built huts, lying in that great 
weary expanse of level plain, five days’ 
journey south of Tientsin. That is his 
home until today—Pang Chia Chuang, 
from which, reluctant, he is being haled 
by the Prudential Committee for three 
months’ speaking in America. 

His work there during all these years 
has been simply that of a clerical mis- 
sionary in a country field—a ‘‘mushih,”’ 
or shepherd, as he enjoys calling himself. 
Preaching, teaching, conversing, rebuking 
and exhorting, helping in the dispensary, 
leading station classes, every day of every 
year has been crowded to the limit, ex- 
cept, perhaps in the brief hush of New 
Year’s. And amid it all, in season and 
out of season, touring has been crowded 
in; touring whose discomfort fairly leaves 
a blister on the memory of the novice, 
over grievous roads, and with the aid and 
comfort of inns that Dante might have 
loved to picture. 

Dr. Smith is said to be the only man 
his mission has ever known who did not 
allow his study or reading to be inter- 
rupted even by a cart journey, in sum- 
mer or winter. While others merely en- 
dured, in stoical silence and vacancy of 
mind, numb with cold or choked with 
dust, he alone would sit on the shaft for 
hours wrestling with books or papers. 

Even on a house-boat, under whose 
monotony of cramped discomfort one re- 
lapses into a semi-comatose condition, 
the sound of his typewriter is apt to be 
a steady all-day accompaniment to the 
creaking of the oars. It is this omniv- 
orous taste for reading and unquenchable 
diligence in study that has given to all 
his work the exceptional value that it 
has. The brilliancy of unmistakable gen- 
ius is his by nature, as all realize who have 
ever listened for an hour to his conversa- 
tion. But it is his patience in unremit- 
ting labor that has added the depth and 
range and insight that give to him his 
position of unique influence today. 

Perhaps it is not often that a man of 
just these gifts, of a rapier-like keenness 
of critical faculty and of brilliant literary 
powers, is at the same time a man of 
deep spiritual influence and of a notable 
Christian gentleness. Nor has it always 
been so in the same degree with Dr. 
Smith. He would be the first to acknowl- 
edge the singular grace of God to his soul, 
in deeply enriching his Christian experi- 
ence, not many years ago, and in putting 
@ new song into his mouth. Since that 
time, especially, he has been to all his 
brothers in the mission, and to all the 
needy converts of the Chinese Church, a 
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comfort and inspiration for which we all 
who have felt it, cannot be too deeply 
grateful. He is aman not so much of a 
great ability, but of a great simplicity— 
the simplicity of faith and loving service. 

If he comes home to speak to the Amer- 
ican churches this winter it will be at the 
call of a higher voice than that of the 
Prudential Committee. His work and 
his heart are in China. And he will be 
leaving that field only as an offering of 
love to the Master, hoping for a more 
fruitful service of his kingdom in this 
attempt to bring to listless ears the great 
and bitter cry of the regions beyond. If 
it be our happy privilege to hear him, let 
us not listen curiously, as to a notable 
author and lecturer, but prayerfully and 
expectantly, as to a humble man who is 
doubtless bringing to us the very message 
of our Lord. 





Seasonable Services 


These are held simultaneously all over the 
country to an extent impossible for us to 
chronicle, except by noting here and there 
something unusual or otherwise suggestive. 


CHRISTMAS 


Eliot Church, Boston, held a Christmas 
service at 9 A. M., with good attendance. It 
consisted of the reading from the Bible of 
Christmas prophecies and stories, the singing 
of Christmas hymns and celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper. Salem Square Church, Worces- 
ter, Mass., held a service at half-past five 
Christmas morning, having arranged for extra 
electrics to run from Greendale and Quinsig- 
amond at 5 A. M. 

The members of many Sunday schools 
brought gifts for the needy instead of receiv- 


ing them. 
NEW YEAR 


A Jubilee Thanksgiving service Dec. 31, was 
planned for all the Congregational churches of 
Canada in commemoration of their general 
freedom from debt. A printed order of serv- 
ice was circulated from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

New Year’s Eve falling upon Sunday this 
year, the churches held watch meetings more 
generally than at any time since the opening 
of the century. 

Shawmut of Boston arranged an elaborate 
service in seven parts: Prayer meeting in 
church parlor; stereopticon lecture in audi- 
torium by Dr. McElveen on From Bethlehem’s 
Manger to Mount of Ascension; social service 
in vestry with review of year; organ recital 
in auditorium; musical service, including pro- 
cessional and West’s Cantata, The Story of 
Bethlehem; farewell to the Old Year and 
Greeting to the New, including a Song of the 
Watch by the organist, Mr. S. R. Gaines, ad- 
dress by the pastor, Looking Forward, and 
Gounod’s musical setting of Tennyson’s Ring 
Out, Wild Bells, the solo being played on bells 
bya young girl. Just as the hour of midnight 
was struck on a giant bell the choir sang, 
“Ring in the Christ that is to be!” This 
varied service is said to have attracted 1,200 
people, 1,000 of whom were present at mid- 
night. 

At Edgartown, Mass., the four village pas- 
tors held a union service, with orchestral ac- 
companiment to the hymns and the recital of 
proved promises by the people. Upton and 
West Upton also held a union service. 

The Old South Church, Worcester, Mass., 
had stereopticon views, a talk by Dr. Van 
Horn on Christ in Art and History and the 
rendering of Dudley Buck’s Midnight Can- 
tata. 





Zadoc Kahn, grand rabbi of the Jews of 
France, is dead. He was great both as writer 
and orator. 
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What Might Have Been 


NO. 3. PREACHING 


It is an experience to open the familiar 
drawers in one’s writing table and to take 
out the accumulated sermons of thirty 
years. They are not a complete collec- 
tion, for many have been destroyed either 
because they had served their purpose, or 
in a fit of impatience with their unwor- 
thiness. But they are spread over the 
period, and they represent the history of 
one’s intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment, from the sermons written in a 
bold hand and much corrected which were 
preached at the age of twenty-four to the 
sermons of yesterday, with all the years 
between. Arrange them in order and 
they show the change of standpoint, the 
riper knowledge of life, the deepening 
sobriety of style, and it is hoped an 
advance in spiritual experience. 

They are more than a record of the 
ministry, they are the history of the soul. 
Were one a preacher of the first order it 
would be instructive to publish a set of 
sermons at different points of the minis- 
ter’s career just as illustrations are given 
to show the growth of a plant before it 
comes to flower and fruit. One for in- 
stance, would like to know the difference 
between the first sermon of Dr. Alexan- 
der MacLaren, the last of the imperial 
order of preachers left, and the delicate 
vintage of his Indian summer. 

Even the sermons of an ordinary man 
have an intimate interest for himself, 
and as he examines them the past rises 
before him in his study. Days of anxi- 
ety when his brain refused to work and 
his heart was cold as a stone; days of de- 
spair when the sermon failed utterly in 
the preaching, and resignation of the 
ministry seemed the only path of duty; 
days of blessing which a sermon of long 
ago still retains in its faded characters, 
like the scent of withered roses. Here is 
the sermon of the communion season 
when many hearts were scitened, includ- 
ing that of the preacher. Here is the 
ambitious sermon of a distinguished func- 
tion which was a dreary failure. 

As one looks them over he has certain 
reflections which he may not convey and 
which must remain between himself and 
God. He also draws various lessons which 
he lays by for his future instruction, and 
which he presents for what they are worth 
to younger preachers. One is that if he 
were beginning again, the writer would 
preach more shortly. I am not defend- 
ing snippets or, to use a peddling word, 
sermonettes, for time is one of the con- 
ditions in the worthy treatment of great 
themes. It does not follow that because 
a sermon is brief it will be interesting, or 
because it is long that it will be heavy. 
One of the most exasperating sermons I 
ever heard—a sermon that goaded one 
almost to desperation—wgs only eleven 
minutes by the clock, of which four min- 
utes were employed repeating a noble 
text with varied emphasis on the. differ- 
ent words, and seven minutes with pious 
twaddle. When the preacher had finished 
pawing over the text with his greasy 
hands you wished to wash it clean again, 
and it was some time before its words 


By John Watson (lan Maclaren) 


could be separated from this accidental 
association. 

One has also listened to a sermon which 
lasted for an hour and was concluded too 
soon, but then a master thinker was in 
the pulpit, and it was a notable occasion. 
The average man, and it is in terms of 
the average man we are thinking, should 
be able to say all that is in his mind on 
the particular text, and which would be 
useful to his hearers within thirty min- 
utes. When he travels beyond that time 
he has most likely traveled beyond his 
subject, and it is more than likely is bor- 
ing his hearers. It seems easy for a man 
to be short, and people wonder why a 
minister should empty his church by long 
sermons when with his ability and char- 
acter he could fill it by short sermons, 
but there are men who are so constituted 
that they cannot be short either through 
the diffuseness of their mind which has 
not been severely disciplined or the efflo- 
rescence of their style which has never 
been pruned. 

It was said of a speaker across the 
Atlantic that he had many virtues but 
one great fault which ruined him: he had 
no terminal facilities. This admirable 
description applies to many speakers and 
illuminates the situation. They do not 
wish to go on interminably, but you can- 
not pull up a train in a field, and they are 
looking for a terminus, If any one as 
they ramble along could only hand up an 
apposite quotation or a sentence condens- 
ing their whole subject into an epigram 
they would gladly accept the timely help 
and escape from their dilemma. 

With the sad pile before one it strikes 
a minister that almost every sermon 
could have been reduced by one-third 
and improved in the reduction; partly 
by cutting out elaborate introductions, 
for it is not really necessary to give the 
history of the Church of Philippi before 
you preach upon some idea in the Philip- 
pian epistle, and by sacrificing eloquent 
perorations; partly by the rigid exclu- 
sion of extraneous matter and not being 
browbeaten into preaching on two oppo- 
site sides of the same truth lest if you 
adhere to works in a sermon the people 
think you don’t believe in faith; partly 
by the elimination of conventional ad- 
jectives and by the compression of illus- 
trations. And above all by scoring out 
every sentence in which the idea of the 
sermon is not developed. 

Years ago a minister came into my 
vestry after evening service and said he 
would like to have a word with me. It 
was winter time and he was an old man, 
so I wheeled my most comfortable chair 
to the fireplace and besought him to be 
seated, also to deliver his mind, for it is 
always a privilege to have a word in sea- 
son from a man who has grown old in 
the ministry. He told me that he wasa 
country minister in the north of Scotland, 
and I think he said a clerk of his presby- 
tery, which at least proved that he had 
the reputation for sound judgment, and 
that he was liked by his brethren. ‘I 
happened,”’ he went on to say, ‘‘to be in 
Liverpool this Sabbath without duty, and 


I determined to worship once in your 
church, Because,’”’ and now he smiled 
at me good naturedly, ‘‘I did not heara 
good account of you or of your church.”’ 

“The rumor went,’ and everything 
was touched with-his pleasant smile, 
‘‘that you were too broad and your serv- 
ice too high for a Presbyterian church. 
And so I horrified my hosts who are of 
the straightest sect by coming out to Sef- 
ton Park Church. I saw nothing,” he 
concluded, ‘‘and I heard nothing of 
which I could disapprove, and I wish you 
well. Mine has been a long ministry, 
and it is drawing to its close, and this I 
can truly say of its later period at least; 
every year I have been growing broader 
and preaching shorter.” 

He gave me his blessing and I judge 
that he has now rendered in a good ac- 
count of his stewardship. 

While my sermons have all been writ- 
ten as if they were going to be read, 
which they never were till my courage or 
my nerves failed three months ago, I am 
filled with shame at their want of form. 
The style at the time did not seem to me 
disgraceful, but as I turn over the leaves 
with an impartial mind I am aghast at 
the slipshod sentences, the poverty in 
phraseology, and the want of finish. 
There is, I see now, no distinction, and 
this in the case of a speaker dealing with 
the most majestic ideasisacrime. It is 
a species of profanity. It is an act of in- 
tellectual indecency. The only excuse I 
can offer for this sin against my high 
vocation as a preacher is the pressure of 
innumerable details, the hurry of city 
life, the distraction of the mind, and the 
want of that quietness in which alone 
one can perfectly adjust the word to the 
thought. 

Had I another thirty years I should 
give more earnest heed to style, and 
especially I would enrich my mind by 
daily study of its great masters, so that 
as a farmer quickens his soil by nitrates, 
one might enrich his mind by the assimi- 
lation of noble language. Our hearers 
are only puzzled and enraged by unintel- 
ligible technical terms and fastidious pre- 
ciosity, but they are most grateful both 
for felicity in expression and for grandeur 
in the note. Their ears may be tickled 
by smartness, but their judgment con- 
demns it in the preaching of the gospel. 
Their pulses are stirred by a royal word 
such as Milton loved to use. It may not 
be the dress for their own thoughts, they 
feel, although they may not say it, that 
this is the becoming dress for the message 
of God. They are themselves ennobled 
by hearing such language and they re- 
spect the preacher because he has honored 
the gospel. Splendid words occurring 
from time to time in our discourses are 
like embroidery of gold upon the hodden- 
gray. They fill the people’s imagination, 
and cling to their memory in their golden 
pomp, they are the fitting heralds of 
Christ. * 

Nothing has degraded preaching more 
than tawdry appeals in which the pathos 
has no passion and the argument no force, 
Evangelistic preaching has seamed to me 
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to be, as a rule, careless to a scandal, and 
almost squalid in style, with vain repeti- 
tions of hackneyed words by way of ex- 
hortation and with incredible anecdotes 
by way of illustration. But I am moved 
at present to judge this difficult and deli- 
cate form of preaching with the utmost 
charity when I review the glaring de- 
ficiency of my own style and the re- 


- peated evidence of unfinished work. Let 


me record my solemn conviction that in 
the day when he gives in his account the 
preacher of the evangel will be held re- 
sponsible, not only for the truth which 
he declared, but for the dress with which 
he clothed it. 

The review of the past has convinced 
me that while preaching has various ends 
the chief ought to be comfort. It is use- 
ful in its way to explain the construction 
of the book of Isaiah, and to give the 
history of Hebrew literature, but it is 
better to minister the consolation of 
Isaiah’s fifty-third chapter to the weary 
heart. No one can blame a preacher for 
the exposition of Christian dogma, but 
his words will be more welcome when 
they declare the Christ himself of whom 
dogma at its best is but the imperfect 
and perishable garments. The preacheris 
justified in attacking sin with righteous 
indignation of soul and with burning in- 
vective of words, but perhaps he would 
come more quickly at its purpose if he 
turned the sinner from his sin by causing 
him to fall in love with goodness, 

The critical movement has not only af- 
feeted students in their studies, but also 


‘preachers in their pulpits, and while I 


have ever pleaded for full liberty in criti- 
cism and have used that liberty myself I 
am free to acknowledge that I would 
have done more good if I had been less 
critical and more evangelical. And by 
evangelical I mean more heartening and 
more comforting. People are interested 
in an expository discourse ; they are lifted 
by a consolatory discourse. 

Life, we may take for granted, is hard 
enough for every hearer, and every man 
is carrying his own burden.. Among a 
thousand people there may be at the 
most fifty with easy lives and detached 
minds who will listen with pleasure to a 
lecture on the ritual of the Jews, or the 
schools among the apostles, but what 
food is there in those exalted themes for 
the other folk? They are widows anx- 
ious about. their families, young men 
fighting a life or death battle with fiery 
temptation, lonely women with empty 
hearts, merchants harassed by business 
affairs, old folk nearing the bank of the 
Jordan, feeble people with the message 
of death in their bodies. Perhaps they 
ought to be blamed for their indifference, 
but they really do not care one straw 
who wrote the Pentateuch, or what is 
the meaning of the Athanasian Creed, 
but they are hungering and thirsting for 
a word of good cheer to strengthen their 
arms and to lift up their head. It is 
cruel if they do not get it; it is sinful 
if they are offered sawdust instead of the 
bread of God. 

What of the reading and the cultured 
people? Allow me to whisper in some 
young minister’s ear that if he is going 
to select two or three professional men 
and prepare learned sermons for them, 
he is making a double mistake. He is 
ney iecting the common people who heard 


his Master gladly, and he is wearying the 
other people nigh unto death; they have 
had enough of the lecture-room and its 
theories. They have come to church for 
light on daily duty, and inspiration to 
do it bravely. Never can I forget what 
a distinguished scholar who used to sit 
in my church once said to me, ‘Your 
best work in the pulpit has been to put 
heart into men for the coming week.’”’ 
I wish I had put more. And when I 
have in my day, like us all, attempted 
to reconcile science and religion, one of 
the greatest men of science who used 
also to be a hearer in my church never 
seemed to be interested; but when I 
dealt with the deep affairs of the soul 
he would come round in the afternoon 
to talk it out. 

My conclusions on this point are (and 
I offer them with confidence to younger 
men) that the people appreciate literature 
in your style, but do not desire literature 
for your subject, and that while they do 
not undervalue information on the Bible 
they are ten thousand times more grate- 
ful for the inspiration of the Book. And 
that our preaching should be more ac- 
cording to the words of Isaiah, ‘Comfort 
ye, comfort ye my people, speak ye com- 
fortably to Jerusalem.” 

While I have always made Christ the 
standard of my thinking, and have never 
allowed any creei or any teacher either 
of ancient or modern times to come into 
competition with the Master, yet I deeply 
regret now that I did not preach Christ 
more constantly and absolutely. By this 
I do not mean repeating his name, but 
saturating the sermon in his spirit; I do 
not mean expounding some theory of the 
atonement, but holding up the living 
Christ as the Saviour of the soul. 

Our fathers used to say that there was 
a@ way from every text to Christ. Some 
of them were certain'y obscure, but they 
were right in what they intended, Christ 
is the living heart of the Bible and of 
our religion. Ethics are summed up in 
his commandment of love, and the sal- 
vation of the soul rests upon fellowship 
with him. Every act of sacrifice is carry- 
ing his cross, and every virtue proceeds 
from his spirit. And therefore I now 
clearly see every sentence should suggest 
Christ, and every sermon even though 
his name had not been mentioned or his 
Words quoted should leave the hearer at 
the feet of Christ. In Christ there is an 
irresistible charm, without him the ser- 
mon may have beauty, it will not have 
fragrance. With Christ every one is sat- 
isfied, although men may differ widely 
about Christian creeds and Christian cus- 
toms. After him every human soul is 
feeling, and in him alone all human souls 
meet. 

When Samuel Rutherford was pursu- 
ing the great controversy of his day on 
Church government with much keenness, 
and one is afraid with less charity, he 
came across the name of Christ, and sud- 
denly he was deflected from his course 
by an irresistible fascination. He forgot 
his quarrel with the bishops and began 
to magnify Christ with such ravishing 
language that a Scots lord in the congre- 
gation, who had been weary of the for- 
mer debate but now was touched in his 
heart, cried aloud, ‘‘Hold you there, 
Rutherford, you are right now.” 

We may be right or wrong in contro- 
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versies, and I remember none with any 
satisfaction, but we are always right 
there. There also is our point of union, 
and that story of Rutherford reminds me 
of what an eminent and saintly Roman 
ecclesiastic who was my dear friend told: 
me once about Faber. Shortly before the- 
poet died he had visited my friend, and 
was asked to address the Senior pupils in 
a@ certain school. Faber explained that 
he was now too weak to speak but he 
consented to give them his blessing. Be- 
fore dving so he said he would like to 
say one word to them, and as it could be 
only a word it must be about Christ. 
Whereupon he began to give the titles of 
the Lord Jesus from the beginning of the 
Bible, as the mystics found them, on to- 
the book of Revelation, and when he 
ceased he had spoken for five and twenty 
minutes, singing the high praise of his 
Lord. ‘Faber was a great lover of the 
Loid Jesus,” said my friend, “‘ and in hin, 
we are all one.”’ As it now appears to 
me the chief effort of every sermon should 
be to unveil Christ, and the chief art of 
the preacher to conceal himself. 





Temperance 


One of the finest deliverances favorable to. 
temperance and against drunkenness, moder- 
ate drinking and use of alcohol in any form 
which has ever emanated from a Christian 
authority has just been sent forth to Canad an 
Roman Catholics by Archbishop Bruchesis. 
It re-enforces the argument from religion with 
the facts of science; he calls on the clergy to 
give over the habit of setting f«rth ] qaur on 
pastoral visits and gatherings for retreats and 
missions; he requests families to bave ideals 
of hospitality which do not make the use of 
liquors necessary; he implores youth to absent 
themselves from saloons and from the foolish 
habit of treating; he calls on priests and 
teachers in educational institutions to refer 
to intemperance in classrooms; and he orders 
all parishes to establish temperance leagues; 
and the same order applies to colleges and 
Laval University. 





Forefathers’ Day Celebrations 


The Middlebury (Vt.) Historical Society celebra- 
ted Forefathers’ Day according to its ancient cus- 
tom, the Congregational Club of Western Vermont 
jviutng in the festivities. The occasion was of spe- 
cial interest Decause it was also the ons hundredth 
anniversary of the beginning of Dr. Thomas A. Mer- 
ril’s pastorate over the Middlebury chu:ch. Dr. 
Merrill was valedictorian of the class in Dartmouth 
in which Daniel Webster graduated, and was one of 
the most brilliant men ever graduated from that 
college. His forty-year pastorate at Middlebury 
was notably influential in town and state. For 
mapy years he was promivent in the work of the 
Vermont D mestic Missionary Society, which he 
helped to o1 ganize. 

The anniversary exercises included a fine mu- 
sical program, an address by Dr W. L. Phiilips of 
New Haven, Ct., on The Puritan Conscience, a ban- 
quet, and after-dinner speeches by members of the 
ciub and guests, with Pres. Ezra Braincrd as toast- 
master. Cc. H. 8. 

The Congregational Club of Crete, Neb., orle- 
brated with an old-fashioned Now England sup- 
per at the home of a member. The address of 
the evening was by Rev. A. J. Fulsom of Omaha on 
Our Congregationa! Heritage. 

The Milwaukee (Wis.) Congregational Club held 
its meeting at the Pfister Hotel. Rev, Jenkin 
Lioyd Jones of Chicago, general secretary of the 
Congress of Religions and bead of the Abraham 
Livevln Center, spoke on The Message of the Pil- 
grims. He said: The Pilgrims came bere seeking 
an opportunity to sprak their deepest convictions; 
and the inheritors of the Pi'grim idea are working 
for mental emancipation, fighting couventionality, 
formality, traditions and outworn creeds. WN. T. 
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The members of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Danesville were keenly 
disappointed. There stood the parsonage, 
brave in new paper and paint, yet with 
carpetiess floors and smokeless chimneys, 
while Rev. John Anderson—its rightful 
occupant—still remained in the Widow 
Benson’s cramped front chambers. 

The parishioners could not understand 
it. Rev. John Anderson was surely a 
man of his word, and he had somewhat 
blushingly told them in July that he 
hoped to bring his bride at New Year’s 
to live among them. The church had 
been thrown into a flutter of excitement 
at once. A wife—a minister’s wife to 
preside over their missionary meetings 
and lead their mother’s meetings was 
the one thing needful to render Rev. 
John Anderson an ideal incumbent of 
their pulpit. 

The parsonage was owned by the church 
society and was loaned, free of charge, 
to the minister, the latter in each case 
supplying thefurniture. Therefore, when 
the ladies of the church, by a series of 
harvest dinners and chicken pie suppers, 
had raised sufficient money to cause the 
building itself to be spotless in its purity 
of paint and paper, they considered their 
duty done and sat down to await with 
ill.concealed impatience the advent of 
the bride. 

But when January first had come and 
gone leaving the parsonage still vacant 
and the furniture unbought, the ladies 
looked fearfully into each other’s faces. 
‘*What can it mean?” asked both lips 
and eyes—but invain. Rev. John Ander- 
son moved among them with the same 
cheery smile and cordial handshake, and 
apparently made no sign; though there 
were those who professed to see im- 
measurable woe in the depths of his dark 
eyes, and who were sure they detected 
threads of silver in the brown hair just 
above his ears. 

December had been a hard month 
throughout the village. Indeed, Danes- 
ville was not the only town that would 
have bitter memories of the early winter 
of 1902-8, with its stinging cold and lack 
of fuel. Though some of the people 
burned wood, yet that, as well as coal, 
was scarce and high, and the suffering 
had been widespread and severe. 

It was a mild day in the first week of 
January that Rev. John Anderson walked 
down the main street of Danesville and 
opened the parsonage gate. Slowly he 
went up the path and fitted a key in the 
front door. The pungent odor of new 
paint and varnish greeted his nostrils and 
he sniffed delightedly as he stepped into 
the hall. 

**Um—I always did like this smell’’ he 
mused aloud—a habit of his. ‘‘It’s so 
new and—weddingy!” <A faint red crept 
into his cheek and he caught his breath 
sharply. ‘‘O, if it only was!—and it 
might have been but for’’—the flash died 
out of his eyes and a long sigh relaxed his 
shoulders. ‘ But it’s all right; I couldn’t 
see them suffer—not when I could pre- 
vent it,’’ he added after a pause. 

He stepped across the hall and into the 
parlor. 


Out of the Ashes 


By Eleanor H. Porter 


‘“‘What a fine corner for Margaret’s 
piano!’’ he exclaimed, his face lighting 
up. ‘How pretty she’d look sitting there 
with the sunlight on her dainty golden 
head. And I’d be over here lying on the 
couch and listening to her playing. Let 
me see,’’ he continued, warming to his 
subject and crossing the parlor to the 
room beyond, ‘‘this would be my study 
—and a good one, too! There’d be my 
books all along these two walls, a library 
table here, and my chair and desk over 
there and ”’— 

‘“Where? I don’t see ’em!”’ 

John Anderson turned abruptly. A 
small boy in the parlor doorway was re- 
garding him with interested, yet puzzled, 

lue eyes. 

“*O, good morning, Tommy. How came 
you here?”’ asked the man, the enthusi- 
asm quite gone from his face and voice. 

“IT comed through the door—’twas 
open,”’ returned Tommy, shortly, hurry- 
ing over the necessary explanation and 
plunging again into the subject far more 
interesting to him. ‘‘Say, I don’t see ’em 
anywhere.” 

“See what? ” 

“Them things you was tellin’ about; 
chairs an’ tables an’ ’’— 

“‘They’re not there, Tommy.’’ The 
minister's voice was sad, and the small 
boy felt vaguely sorry. 

‘*Where be they? ” 

‘Where? Yes, where?” returned the 
man, his eyes looking dreamily out of 
the window. ‘‘They’re—they’re burned 
up, Tommy,” he suddenly finished, with 
a whimsical smile. 

‘* Burned up !—what for? ”’ 

‘*To keep folks warm, to be sure,”’ an- 
swered the minister, smiling again; then 
he suddenly noticed the horror in the 
blue eyes searching his face. ‘‘Non- 
sense; what am I saying to this child!”’ 
he muttered under his breath, catching 
the boy in his arms and lifting him to 
his shoulder. ‘‘There, there, my little 
fellow, let’s forget all about it. We'll go 
out and build a snow. man—a great big 
snow-man with a hat on his head.’’ 

The trouble fled from Tommy’s face 
and his eyes shone gleefully. He did not 
think of the minister’s words again until 
that night when his mother was putting 
him to bed. Then he suddenly burst out 
with: 

‘* Mamma, what made the minister burn 
"em up?”’ 

**Burn what, dearie?’’ replied Mrs. 
Booth, busying herself about the room 
and paying little attention to her son’s 
remarks, 

“Why, his chairs an’ tables an’ things.” 

Chairs — tables —the minister’s! Mrs. 
Booth stopped abruptly and turned 
toward the bed. 

“Burned them up! What are you talk- 
ing about, my son?” 

**But, Mamma, he said he burned ’em 
up,”’ reiterated the boy. 

‘“‘Thomas!’”’ began Mrs. Booth, warn- 
ingly. (Her son’s imagination was active 
and occasionally brought him perilously 
near an untruth.) 

“*T ain’t makin’ b’lieve, truly Mamma,” 
said Tommy earnestly. 
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Mrs. Booth caught her breath with a 
little gasp and came over to Tommy’s 
side. 

“Tell me all about it, my son; but be, 
very careful, dear, and tell it just as it 
happened,’’ she said gravely. 

Tommy swelled with importance. 

“Twas this mornin’, Mamma. I was 
going by the pars’nage an’ the door was 
open so I jest peekedin. Mr. Anderson 
was in there, walkin’ all round an’ talkin’ 
to hisself. He was tellin’ about pianers 
an’ chairs an’ tables an’ things, an’ was 
actin’ as if he was movin’ ’em round to 
fix ’em, only I couldn’t see anythin’, so I 
asked him where they was. He jumped 
an’ looked kinder queer, then he told me 
they was burned up to keep folks warm. 
After that he stopped talkin’ all of a sud- 
den, an’ acted kinder ’shamed jest as I 
am when—when I’ve been into the cake 
jar,’’ explained Tommy with a sidelong 
glance, which his mother did not seem to 
notice. ‘‘ And—and—well, that’sall. We 
made a snow-man then,” finished Tommy. 

Mrs. Booth’s face was very thoughtful 
when she left her small son’s bedroom 
that night. For a fleeting moment she 
was inclined to fear for her beloved pas- 
tor’s reason; then she dismissed the idea 
as absurd and went down stairs to tell 
her husband of Tommy’s strange story. 

Mr. and Mrs. Booth were wonderfully 
busy during the next two days. They 
took many walks throughout the town, 
lingering longest in the poorer districts. 
They saw many people and asked many 
questions; then Mrs. Booth called a 
special meeting of the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety. 

The meeting was well attended and 
there was flutter of mild curiosity as Mrs. 
Booth arose to speak. 

‘*My friends,” she began, with a queer 
little break in her voice, ‘‘we have been 
wondering for some time why our pastor 
has not furnished the parsonage and 
brought his bride among us. Perhaps 
some of us, in our disappointment, have 
censured him. Four days ago I learned 
the reason, and I’ve called you together 
that I may tell it to you.”’ 

Mrs. Booth paused and moistened her 
lips. A rustling wave of excitement 
swept through the room followed by a 
breathless hush as Mrs. Booth spoke 
again. 

‘*We all know how the poor among us 
suffered the first of the winter, and we 
have a vague feeling that somehow it has 
been better lately. We know that the 
Widow Morton’s coal bin was filled—and 
with coal at sixteen dollars a ton. We 
know that some one sent five cords of 
wood to the Smiths and as many more to 
the Halls. But we have not known who 
this ‘some one’ was, and we have not 
known that this same ‘some one’ has 
kept a dozen families on South and Spring 
Streets supplied with fuel through all last 
month.” 

Mrs. Booth drew a long breath. 

‘* Ladies,”” she continued impressively, 
“the Widow Morton, the Smiths, the 
Halls, and all those others have simply 
been burning up our pastor’s furniture. 
The money that he’d laid aside to fur- 
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nish the parsonage has gone into a score 
of stoves—and the parsonage itself is 
empty!” 

A meeting of the deacons and of the 
Official committees of the church followed 
swiftly upon that of the Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety, and then half of Danesville went 
about the streets very much in the man- 
ner of a small boy who is in possession of 
@ wonderful secret. There were stealthy 
meetings and mysterious conclaves, sly 
nods and cabalistic signs; but Rev. John 
Anderson did not notice. Something was 
evidently on his mind, and hé wore an 
abstracted air. 

It was on the last Friday in January 
that he received this letter: 


“*My Dearest,” it began. ‘‘How can you 
drive me to this very unmaidenly proceeding 
—that I should actually plead with you to 
eome and take me! Indeed, sir, don’t you 
knew that it is you that should do the coax- 
ing?—and here am I—! 

“* Seriously, dear, there is no reason in the 
world why I should not goto you. You need 
me, your people need me (I know it, for you 
have told me so!), and—I want to go. Never 
mind the parsonage—we can do without it. 
What do I care for a few tables and chairs? 
You say your present quarters are small, 
stuffy and inconveniest—altogether unfit for 
me. Now there, sir, is just where you make 
@ grave mistake. If they are all that you 
picture them—then there is all the more rea- 
son why I should be there, for a few touches 
from my magic hand will make them seem 
large, airy and the most convenient place in 
the world. Try me and see!” 


This was but a small portion of the 
closely-written pages bearing the signa- 
ture ‘‘Margaret’’ at the end. 

When the minister started for prayer 
meeting that night his face wore a look 
not seen there for many a day, and his 
eyes were luminous as he asked bis con- 
gregation to wait a moment after the 
benediction. 

‘*My dear people,” he began huskily, 
‘some of you may remember that I had 
hoped to introduce my bride to you at 
New Year’s. I was intending to furnish 
the parsonage and go to housekeeping. 
This last I—I find myself unable to do at 
present” (the congregation stirred audi- 
bly). ‘But the little woman who is to 
share my lot has expressed her willing- 


ness to—to come without waiting for - 


that, and—well, I shall ask for a leave 
of absence for two weeks, at the end of 
which I hope you will accord to both of 
us a welcome.” 

There was a deal of handshaking at the 
First Congregational Church that night, 
and there was much whispering in shad- 
owy corners. Every one went home with 
a beaming countenance, and nearly every 
one said to his neighbor, ‘‘It couldn’t 
have happened better! ’’ 

Mr. and Mrs. John Anderson were ex- 
pected home at six o’clock the seven- 
teenth of February. When the whistle 
of the engine sounded far dowr the val- 
ley, the platform at the station was black 
with people. As the bride and groom 
stepped from the train they found them- 
selves surrounded by a throng of wel- 
coming hands that led them in triumph 
to the waiting sleigh. 

The minister and his wife stepped into 
the back seat, the driver flourished his 
whip, and the horses started. A few 
minutes later they came to a sudden halt 
before a brilliantly lighted building. 

John Anderson assisted his wife to 
alight, then looked about him in amaze- 


ment. For a moment he did not recog- 
nize the parsonage. 

‘Why, here, what does this mean? ”’ he 
called to the man, who had started to 
drive away. ‘‘Thisisn’t Mrs. Benson’s!”’ 

The driver chuckled. 

**Can’t help it, sir—’twas where they 
told me to leave you, sir!”” And a sec- 
ond chuckle, louder than the first, floated 
back to their ears as the sleigh went 
jingling down the road. 

John Anderson turned toward the 
house. 

““Why, Margaret, it—it can’t be!’’ he 
cried, dashing up the steps and throwing 
open the door. 

Warm air fanned his cheeks and bright 
lights almost dazzled his eyes. He 
reached for Margaret’s hand and stag- 
gered against the wall. 

**What can it mean!’ he muttered, 
turning his dazed eyes from the crimson 
carpet on the hall floor to the visions of 
warmth and cheer in the rooms beyond. 

Later, hand in hand like two children, 
they roamed through that mystifying 
house. 

There was the pretty parlor tastefully, 
yet inexpensively furnished, and beyond 
it was the minister’s study containing all 
of his books—spirited, in some wonder- 
ful manner, to theirnewhome. The bed- 
room was dainty in spotless white and 
the dining-room was cheery with bright 
rugs, The pantry was stocked with pro- 
visions, a teakettle was merrily singing 
on the kitchen range, and the dining- 
table was laid for two with a bountiful 
feast of good things. At the minister’s 
plate was a card bearing these words: 





FROM A GRATEFUL AND 
LOVING PEOPLE. 


A LONG AND HAPPY LIFE TO YOU BOTH. 











The Church Union Movement 
in Canada 


BY REV. J. P. GERRIE, STRATFORD, ONT. 


The different conferences of the committees 
of the Presbyterian, Methodist and Congrega- 
tional churches, representing the union move- 
ment in Canada, have been historic, but none 
as definitely so as the recent one in Toronto, 
Dec. 19-21. For a year sub-committees had 
questions of doctrine, polity, the ministry, 
administration and law under consideration 
and their conclusions were awaited with great 
interest. Some of these committees had given 
much care and thoroughness to their special 
subjects, and were thus able to contribute 
great progress to the movement. Other com- 
mittees had not been so diligent, but in view 
of the work now done, there will be no lagging 
in time to come. It was found that serious 
business was meant, and to this all the com- 
mittees will henceforth apply themselves. 

Before going into general committee, the 
separate denominational delegations met and 
reaffirmed their resolves favoring union. The 
Congregationalists carefully considered a ten- 
tative creed prepared by representatives of 
the three denominations, and voted that sub- 
scription to any detailed statement should be 
general in character, and in a way to safeguard 
the fullest individual liberty, while provision 
should be made for periodical revision. 

The general committee was large and repre- 
sentative. On the question of doctrine a tenta- 
tive statement was adopted, covering some 
nineteen articles, and dealing with God, Reve- 
lation, Divine Purpose, Creation and Provi- 
dence, Sin of Man, Grace of God, the Lord 
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Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit, Faith and Re- 
pentance, Justification and Sonship, Sanctifi- 
cation, the Law of God, the Church, the Sac- 
raments, the Ministry, Church Order and Fel- 
lowship, the Resurrection, and Christian 
Service and Final Triumph. One could wish 
much of the phraseology changed, but the 
statement, as it is, will appeal to the more 
conservative element in the different churches, 
and if subscription be general in its character, 
no grave objections need be raised by the 
more radical element. The final statement 
may be more satisfactory, while periodical 
revision will make further advances toward 
simplicity and clearness. 

In matters of polity the recommendations are 
in accord with the mutual approach of presby- 
terial and congregational government toward 
each other. Four governing bodies are pro- 
posed comprising an equal number of minis- 
ters and laymen. The three highest are the 
General Assembly, meeting every two years, 
the annual conference and the District Coun- 
cil, the lower being subordinate to the higher. 
In local affairs the management will be left 
largely in the care of boards, sessions and com- 
mittees, chosen as at present by the church er 
congregation, so that the government will be 
congregational, subject, of course, to the gen- 
eral principles and legislation of the united 
Church. Matters connected with new organ- 
izations and important modifications will be 
left to the General Assembly. 

The report on the ministry recommended 
the doing away with the time limit in pastoral 
service. A settlement committee will be an 
important factor in bringing churches and 
ministers together, filling vacancies, arranging 
transfers and attending to suggested duties, 
not unlike those which Congregationalists, 
both in New England and Canada, have been 
seeking to adopt. There is also in the pro- 
posed plan provision whereby the best features 
of the itineracy and the settled pastorate may 
be retained. For the ministry a high standard 
of education is proposed. The personal and 
doctrinal experiences of candidates ask con- 
cerning assurance of acceptance as a child of 
God, a belief in a definite call to the ministry, 
which will be exalted as the one great pur- 
pose in life, the taking and teaching of the 
Holy Scriptures as containing doctrine suf- 
ficient for salvation, and acceptance, as the 
candidate may understand it, of the statement 
of doctrine of the united Church to be agree- 
able to the Holy Scriptures, his own essential 
agreement therewith, and pledged adherence 
thereto. These questions allow large liberty, 
and inasmuch as they are only questions, even 
greater liberty than seems indicated may be 
possible. In fact, there is little in the ques- 
tions that betokens other than the fullest 
liberty. 

The committees on administration were un- 
able to come together in time to permit any 
detailed statement, but reported that while 
there are difficulties, these are not greater 
than those which have been overcome by 
former organic unions. Altogether the con- 
ference was a marvel in fellowship, unity of 
purpose, earnestness of endeavor and progress 
toward union. A very noticeable feature of 
the Presbyterian and Methodist delegations 
was the large number of elderly men in the 
forefront of the movement. There is little 
question as to the favorable attitude of many of 
the younger men toward progressive thought, 
and with the older men enlisted in the cause 
of union there is, therefore, greater certainty 
of its success. 





The Council of the Free Churches in England 
has been approached by the Evangelization So- 
ciety of Victoria and also by the Evangelical 
Council of New South Wales in regard to a 
visit of Gipsy Smith to Australia. The Queens- 
land Union has been communicating with the 
other Australian unions and New Zealand in 
regard to a visit from Dr. W. J. Dawson, who 
would like his mission to be conducted on 
union lines. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 
Should the Man Do the Housekeeping 


Then and Now 


I can remember, in the long ago, 
How, when the evening shadows slowly 
grew, 
I nestled closely, as I loved to do, 
And begged a story in the twilight glow. 
But when those mother accents, sweet and 
low, 
Began some bed-time tale all strange and 
new, 
I cried—Not that one! Let me listen to 
The one you told last time—the one I know. 


Was I so different in the day of yore? 
I sit and dream anew the joys of old, 
Crying to Fate to send them back once more, 
Distrusting what the future may unfold. 
Tho’ sweet the hope be of what lies before, 
Sweet is the mem’ry of the tale that’s told! 
— Burges Johnson, in Rhymes of Little Boys. 





RS. CAMPBELL’S article on this 

page concerning business methods 
in the household is appropriate to this 
season of good resolutions and 
new account-books. It is the 
time for commercial houses to 
take account of stock and to systematize 
and reorganize. Why not for housekeep- 
ers? And even the most prudent will 
hardly read the article without asking 
herself whether she is not open to the 
charge of extravagant buying, whether 
food is not demanding a larger share of 
the family income than is necessary for 
health and happiness. The trouble often 
is due to general ignorance as to what 
good food is and what it costs. Conse- 
quently a woman squanders her husband’s 
money by buying costly food which has 
little nourishment, purchasing things 
out of season, wasting or throwing away 
what is not eaten, and last but not least, 
by poor cooking. Let not any of these 
charges be laid at your door in 1906, O 
busy housekeepers! 


Where the 
Money Goes 


LL DEEDS run tocover. The way to 

live a clear, clean, innocent life is to 
keep always in the light. The moment 
you detect yourself 
glancing sidewise to see 
if any one is looking, that moment dis- 
trust the thing you are about to do. Turn 
on the light. Open every shutter and 
pull up every curtain. Set the doors 
ajar. Speak up loud and clear—no whis- 
pering. Call in somebody to see what 
you are doing. If your purpose stands 
these tests it is wisdom and innocency ; 
not otherwise. ‘‘Open and above.board ”’ 
is the only motto, and it is one that will 
carry you serenely and safely through all 
sorts of sophistical temptations. Just 
simply take this for a watchword: “ Will 
it stand the light?’’ You will not need 
to argue dewn your conscience; you will 
not need to puzzle out “‘ the rights of it.” 
‘Ithuriel’s spear was ‘hot more potent to 
detect falsehood than this simple, honest 
question that each of us is competent to 
ask and answer: ‘‘ Willit stand the light? ”’ 
If it will not, drop it. The great white 
light will soon beall around us. We need 
not fear that, if we set all our conduct 
now in the light of God’s countenance. 


A Goed Watchword 


By HELEN 


To the elder generation this question 
may come as a dynamite bomb in a hith- 
erto peaceful and unsuspecting camp. 
But it has come, not alone from one 
woman, Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, who 
stands as one of the foremost author- 
ities on all problems connected with the 
health of the home, but from many thiuk- 
ing women. It is such women who in 
club or general gathering have been heard 
to say: 

“If women can’t or won’t adopt the 
business man’s method, laying down fixed 
rules for the conduct of the house and 
sticking to them, it is high time the man 
of the house should interfere and either 
compel this handling or undertake it him- 
self till the way has been blazed through 
what seems to be for most women a track- 
less forest.” 

That this statement is made openly, 
need be no source of sorrow or anger to 
the many women who have learned busi- 
ness methods with the family income, and 
therefore resent what seems aspersion. 
But an enormous proportion of women 
come to the home ignorant, untrained, 
and taking for granted that such knowl- 
edge as is necessary comes somehow of 
itself, aud the result is the income earned 
by the husband is mismanaged to a degree 
that would bring discharge to any clerk 
in a business house. The vast majority, 
literally tens of thousands of women oc- 
cupying flats in the City of New York, 
for instance, detest arithmetic, pay little 
attention or none at all to the keeping 
of household accounts or the planning 
of dietaries suitable to the season and 
within a fixed limit as to price. They 
prefer to order over the telephone rather 
than go to market, and to buy what 
strikes the fancy of the moment, no 
matter how suddenly this method may 
swell the sum total of expenses for the 
month, E 

An income anywhere from $1200 to 
perhaps $2 500 is often made insufficient, 
where the practice of a little simple arith- 
metic would have shown its sufticiency 
for all real needs, with often a margin 
for the unexpected. The increase in 
rents is a troublesome fact, and the in- 
crease in the price of provisions no less 
so, yet investigators of general conditions 
find that over fifty per cent. of the income 
often goes fer food. This amount shows 
careless and uselessly extravagant buy- 
ing. 

‘* It’s the horrid telephone that does it! 
I wish it had never been invented!” cried 
a young housekeeper the other day, her 
eyes red from a fit of crying over the 
month’s bills. 

‘But what can the telephone have to 
do with it, child?’ said the friend who 
had just come in. 

“Why, don’t you see, the telephone 
saves all the trouble of going out in the 
morning, only ordering that way I can’t 
tell exactly what things will cost till the 
bills come in. So this month there is two 
dollars more on the grocery bill and 
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almost five on the butcher’s. Tom got 
very red in the face when he saw it, and 
said if I didn’t cut down somehow he 
would have to go without his spring 
suit, and then he slammed the door 
and just went, and he never did so be- 
fore.” 

Now tears came again. ‘You see, it 
was the outrageous price of spring lamb. 
that did it. The butcher asked through 
the telephone if I didn’t want some and I 
said, ‘Yes and asparagus to go with it,’ 
and they were both double nearly what 
they had any business to be. And then I 
think good food is better worth paying 
for than doctor’s bills, don’t you? But. 
it’s the telephone. I used to know some 
of the prices and now I don’t,” and the 
little lady looked up as helplessly as if 
this were the inevitable condition of the 
march of improvement. 

In one sense the telephone may be 
counted the entering wedge in the new 
form of irresponsibility, since it is now 
introduced in even the low-priced apart- 
ments. All provision dealers rejoice in 
the fact, since a pound or so more goes in 
on an order when the housekeeper is not 
there to see it weighed. The dealers re- 
joice, but the husband, on a salary of 
$1 800 a year or less, is discovering that 
the telephone is more often household 
enemy than friend. 

‘It takes a millionaire to keep things 
straight,’’ one of these dealers said in 
answer to a question from a regular cus- 
tomer, who had asked if he found that 
his flat customers kept to a certain aver- 
age a week. ‘The flat folks are apt to 
get what strikes their fancy, strawberries: 
maybe out of season and all that. But 
I’ve got a millionaire on my list—more 
than one, too—that gives positive orders: 
never to deliver goods to servant or em- 
ployee without a signed order from the 
mistress. If the order called for ten 
pounds of beef and I happened to send: 
eleven I couldn’t collect for that extra. 
pound, and I watch out to have it all 
right. Millionaires and regular tenement- 
house folks are the best payers often, for 
the foreign tenement-house women come 
themselves with a basket and know the 
cuts and how to cook the cheaper ones: 
so that they are just as good as the dear 
ones, 

‘I’ve gone as far as to say sometimes 
that the girl who is going to marry a. 
clerk or mechanic ought to be required 
to take a course in such things, whatever- 
you would call it. But what they don’t 
know helps to fill our pockets, though if 
you'll believe it ma’am, I’d pay extra 
taxes if it would help along cookiog 
schools for all the children, I’ve seen such 
trouble come from wives that haven’t 
the sense of a kitten.” 

The stout, comfortable looking market- 
man turoed to a customer, but he added 
as he turned, ‘“‘I shouldn’t wonder if 


the men would have to take hold of it. 


after all. It’s business and the women. 
don’t know it.” 
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To a Young Woman in Doubt 


A LETTER AND A REJOINDER 


—, Nov. 15, 1905. 

For some time I have wanted to write 
to you, to ask if you will help me to get 
out of a difficulty which keeps coming 
back to me, whatever I do to persuade 
myself it is not there. I do not know 
whether I can put down clearly what it 
is that I mean, but I will try to do so, 
and I think you will understand. Fora 
long time now I have been quite unable 
to grasp with any certainty the things 
about Religion which used to seem true 
so naturally, and when I say that I be- 
lieve in things it nearly always eee 
that I begin to ask myself if I really do 
believe in them. Everything seems so 
vague and unreal. I can’t think why I 
should feel like this, because the people 
with whom I have been in contact all rd 
life are so good and simple that I do wis 
I could take their religion on trust and 
not get muddled about it. I am sure it 
must be my own fault that it is so, and 
I wish I could stop it from coming back 


to me. 
Please do not think that this ane is 
with me, because often I am quite a lon 
time without bothering about it at al 
and then I feel that I ought never to 
think about it at any time; but when I 
do think of it, I wish most earnestly to 
root it out once and for all, and to get 
back to the sureness of belief in God and 
Jesus that I used to have. But somehow 
IT cannot do that, except that it seems 
that there simply must be Something be- 
hind and underneath all the wonderful- 
ness of the world. I have no right to 
doubt things like this, and I feel that 
sooner or later they must come straight 
again, but I do wish they would be quick. 
{ hope you will not mind my writing to 
ou about this, but I do so because I feel 
hat you can help me to look at things 
in a new light. Cc. A, 


Dear Miss A : Your questionings need 
not surprise nor distress you. Most 
thoughtful persons have them. So far 
as our faith in God depends on what 
comes to us outside of ourselves, it comes 
through the experience of those who have 
had such questionings as you are having, 
and have sought and found answers, then 
have told to others the results of their 
experience. That is the way we come to 
have our Bible. Earnest and good men 
feeling after God and finding that they 
could not take the testimony of other 
good people, however much they desired 
to, had to discover him in their own ex- 
perience. Then they were moved to tell 
it by their anxieties for those who did not 
know or did not care to know God, or by 
their aspirations and their gratitude, and 
so we have prophecies and poems and ser- 
mons and biographies and stories that 
record the experiences of those who felt 
after God and found him. 

Have you thought that Jesus as a young 
man just entering on his ministry had 
such thoughts as you have, only greatly 
intensified, because he suddenly found 
himself called to face a great work while 
he had not yet come clearly and fully to 
understand God? That is the story in 
the Gospels of Christ’s temptations. And 
you will see more and more of your 
thoughts and questionings reflected in 
the Acts and letters of the New Testa- 
ment and the results of them in counsels 
written or spoken by Apostles, just as 
I am writing to you. 

The first step toward security of faith 
is to believe heartily what you do believe. 
You believe in goodness—in unselfish love 
and kindness and wisdom—as you have 
seen goedness in the best men and women 


you have known. Believe in that with 
all your heart. Our Lord revealed just 
such goodness in its noblest, highest, 
loveliest forms. Those who understood 
him and were in sympathy with his char- 
acter loved him; and he told them that 
in seeing him thus they saw God. “He 
that hath seen me,” he said, ‘“‘hath seen 
the Father.”’ 

You have seen something of our Lord 
in people who are like him. You have 
seen him in your thought and in the story 
of his life in the Gospels. So far, then, 
you have seen God and cannot help be- 
lieving on him. We could not know him 
except as he is revealed in men created 
in his own image, and the greater our 
power and disposition to see human good- 
ness the nearer we get to God. 

Then you must remember that faith 
is not knowledge, though it leads to that 
knowledge which comes through inner 
experience and the light of truth within 
ourselves. 

Dr. Mackennal, an English pastor, 
wrote wisely, and in his correspondence, 
published in the recent biography of him, 
touched upon this great problem. I must 
give you two quotations. He says: 

**T will tell you what my faithis. There 
is the objective possibility that all I be- 
lieve in may be a delusion; and I recog- 
nize that possibility. So far there is a 
failure even of subjective certainty. But 
I am so sure of the gospel that I stake 
my all upon it. I am going on to meet 
the future, prepared to stand or fall by 
the gospel. If I find a demon on the 
throne of the universe, I shall go up to 
him and say, ‘I hoped better things of 
you,’ and I think his will be the shame, 
not mine. But I don’t expect that. I 
expect rather to see One there who will 
look over my many faults and failures, 
and who will say, ‘Your faith at least 
was right, well done.’ A faith that has 
no courage in it, that must see all as 
clearly and as coldly as a sum in algebra; 
why, you wouldn’t insult me with such 
a faith as that; and I’m sure you wouldn’t 
offer it as a religious service to your God.” 

In a later letter to the same person he 
wrote, ‘‘Throw yourself in on the side 
where everybody dear to you is, every- 
thing you regard as precious and holy, 
and you would soon find your intellect 
justifying your faith and giving rational 
clothing to it.” 

Do not these words brace you up to 
new faith and a large sense of the joy 
of living? 


On Reading Aloud 


It is a distinct loss that réading is so badly 
taught and that so few people know anything 
about the magic of the poets in their use of 
sound. We read almost exclusively with the 
eye, although poetry is primarily intended for 
theear. Shakespeare wrote almost exclusively 
for the ear, and we remain unmoved by the 
wonderful vibration of his great passages un- 
til we hear them. Poetry ought always to be 
heard first and read afterwards. If the best 
of Browning is sympathetically and intelli- 
gently interpreted by the voice, the much dis- 
cussed obscurity is not in evidence....A 
good deal of time, now devoted to commen- 
taries and text study, might profitably be given 
to reading the text aloud, without note or com- 
ment.—Hamilton Mabie. 








Nature is the art of God.—Sir Thomas 
Browne. 
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Closet and Altar 


VENTURING WITH CHRIST 


And when they had brought their boats 
to land, they left all and followed Him. 





God will have every common man who 
has known Christ, to come to a decision 
about him. This was what Christ came 
into the world for. And we, to whom he 
has been presented all our lives, can, 
least of all, hope to escape. The claims 
of Christ on the world are not going to 
be settled by our authorities—either in 
philosophy or theology. His last appeal 
is not to the wisdoms or the powers of 
the world, but to the common human 
heart, with all its prejudice and passion; 
it is to you and to me.—George Adam 
Smith. 





“The half-hearted are not fit for the 
kingdom of God. Are they fit for any 
kingdom worth the having?— W. E. Blom- 
Jield. 





He who watches winds that blow 
May too long neglect to sow; 

He who waits lest clouds should rain 
Harvest never shall obtain. 


Signs and tokens false may prove; 
Trust thou in a Saviour’s love, 

In his sacrifice for sin, 

And his Spirit’s power within. 


Keep thou Zionward thy face, 

Ask in faith the aid of grace, 

Use the strength which grace shall give, 
Die to self—in Christ to live. 


Faith in God, if such be thine, 

Shall be found thy safest sign, 

And obedience to his will 

Prove the best of tokens stil. 
—Bernard Barton. 





The ventures of faith are ever rewarded. 
We cannot set our expectations too high. 
What we dare scarcely hope now, we shall 
some day remember.—Alexander Mac- 

aren. 

Loyalty to Christ means carrying for- 
ward in our century the work he began 
in his; not only worshiping him on our 
knees, but working with him on our feet. 
—Charles H. Parkhurst. 





If a man wants to live the great life 
all the laws of the universe range them- 
selves on his side.—J. D. Jones. 


Lord, Thou hast led our fathers in 
their way, wilt Thou not lead us also 
toward Thy chosen goal? Give us 
faith and courage that we may ven- 
ture in Thy service w new ways 
open and strange tasks invite. Kindle 
our imagination, we beseech Thee, 
with power to take a wider and a 
deeper view of ~ world; and enable 
us to recognize ani opportunity 
as it beckons. To this end of ventur- 
ing courage, O Lord, help us not to bur- 
den our souls with the love of earth’s 
treasures or to fix our hearts upon its 
ambitions and delights. Set us free 
from slavery to fashions of the world’s 

inion and from the weak indolence 

our own souls. And, while we 
venture, guide our thoughts and guard 
our word. kcanemeda ome aad 
not evil all the days of our.life. In 
the name of Christ. Amen. 
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A Suggestion for a Happy 
New Year 


Suppose we think little about number one; 
Suppose we all help some one else to have fun; 
Suppose we ne’er speak of the faults of a 
friend; 
Suppose we are ready our own to amend; 
Suppose we laugh with, and not at, other folk, 
And never hurt any one “‘ just for the joke;”’ 
Suppose we hide trouble, and show only cheer— 
Tis likely we'll have quitea Happy New Year! 
—Mary Mapes Dodge. 





On Rotten Ice 


BY MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 


Maine is so lavishly supplied with lakes. 
that an accurate map of the state looks 
as if it had broken out with the measles. 
The large lakes—along with the moose 
and caribou—are in the northern part, but 
in every county are small bodies of water 
which the people*about call ‘‘ponds,”’ 
but which in any part of the country less 
rich in inland seas would be considered 
lakes. 

It was on one of these small lakes, 
dubbed ‘‘ Paddle Pond ”’ in derision of its 
size—for it was scarce three miles around 
it—that four boys were amusing them- 
selves one winter afternoon by skating 
round and round an air hole. Danger- 
ous? Certainly. Though any one of 
them would have assured you that the 
great danger from an air hole is in not 
knowing it is there, and as long as they 
skated round this one they couldn’t by 
any possibility skate into it. 

Three of the boys were called, collect- 
ively, ‘‘those Sawyer boys” and, individ- 
ually, Philip, Boyd and Louis. As to 
appearance, Philip had reached six feet, 
and Boyd and Louis were hurrying to 
catch up with him; as to age, Philip was, 
home on his first vacation from college, 
and Boyd and Louis were already quak- 
ing at the thought of spring entrance 
examinations. The ambition of the three 
was the same—to make the ’varsity foot- 
ball team. They accepted as incidental 
the necessity of a decent standing in 
one’s classes. 

The fourth boy, Henry Morse, was 
strikingly unlike the others. He was 
slight and moved with quick, eager mo- 
tions. He was a kind of adopted brother 
to the Sawyers and the adoption had 
come about in a curious manner. 

Several years before, Henry had lost a 
baseball game for his side by his atro- 
ciously bad fielding. Half an hour later 
in the gymnasium dressing-room, Philip 
had walked up to him and deliberately 
boxed his ears, explaining his reasons as 
he did so: 

“The next time you are put in as 
fielder, you play fielder and don’t sulk. 
... You could have caught that ball 
Jinky got his home run on if you had half 
tried, but you were riad because you 
wanted to be catcher. You need to have 
your ears boxed like the baby you are. 
And that’s why I am doing it. And it’s 
not because I’m mad, but for your own 
good!” 

Perhaps it was because Philip was an 
honest, straight-forward fellow and in- 
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flieted the discipline in such a business- 
like, impersonal manner, as if it were a 
regular part of a captain’s duty, or per- 
haps it was because Henry was already 
ashamed of himself, that by the time his 
ears stopped smarting he admitted in his 
heart that he had received no more than 
he deserved. Philip on his part, keeping 
an eye on Henry’s future behavior came 
to have a brotherly interest in him. 

The first time that Henry went out to 
Puddle Pond Camp with the Sawyers, he 
was handicapped by the command of a 
nervous mother that he should not step 
into a canoe. But the boys solved the 
problem by tying him to a rope fastened 
to the stern and letting him drag along, 
swimming as best he could. 

‘“*When I got too tired they’d stop and 
let me hang onto the edge for a while 
and rest—that wasn’t getting in, you see. 
I’ve learned to swim fine now,’’ he ex- 
plained to his mother on his return. 

After that she calmed her fears and 
placed no more restrictions on his free- 
dom. Yet she would have been unable 
to view their present amusement with 
equanimity. Occasionally the ice would 
crack suddenly and each would strike 
sharply off at a tangent, returning to the 
former track as the alarm subsided. 

But on one occasion the crack was 
followed: by a splash and the three 
who skated away came hastily back. In 
the center of the opening Henry’s head 
bobbed up and down. 

There was no immediate alarm, for his 
swimming had improved since the days 
when he had been dragged at the rope’s 
end, and he had no difficulty in keeping 
his head above water. 

‘**Catch hold of this, you duffer,’’ called 
Philip, tossing him the end of a long red 
scarf. 

‘Stop calling names and pull me out,”’ 
was the sputtering reply. ‘‘My, but it’s 
cold!” 

By means of the scarf Philip quickly 
drew him to the edge of the opening. 

**Go slow,” he cautioned, ‘‘or the ice 
will break under you.” 

Break it did, whether Henry went slow 
or fast; bit by bit it snapped off as fast 
as his desperate hands clutched at it. 
The icy water numbed him and he could 
scarcely hold onto the scarf. It was evi- 
dent that he could no longer help himself. 

**Hold on a minute longer—just a min- 
ute,’’ called Philip. ‘I’ll come and pick 
you out.” 

**Get back, Philip,’’ cried Louis, ‘‘the 
ice will never hold you, but it will me. 
Get back I say,” and flinging himself fiat 
on his stomach he began crawling toward 
the opening. 

Either Philip or Boyd would have taken 
the position of danger themselves with- 
out hesitation, so instinctive was their 
bravery, but to see their younger brother 
risk his life called for an even higher 
courage. Yet Louis was a good forty 
pounds the lightest of the three, and al- 
ready the ice was creaking ominously, If 
Henry was to be saved, it was Louis who 
must do it. 

Philip’s face was white as he threw 
himself on behind Louis and seized his 
ankles. 
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**Don’t try to move yourself—I’ll push 


you. Tell me when to stop. If you fall . 


into that hole, youngster, I’ll wallop you 
till you can’t stand.”’ 

Boyd, following Philip’s example had 
dropped on the ice behind him and grasped 
his ankles. In a long, snakelike line they 
writhed over the ice till Louis called, 
“ Stop 1”? 

“Steady, now,”’ cautioned Philip. 

**T’ve got him,” called Louis, and the 
snake writhed backward across the ice 
dragging the half-unconscious Henry out 
of the water and finally into strong ice. 

He had barely sense enough to hold 
his feet together as he was told to do 
and let himself be slid to the bank. 

‘Don’t bother me,” he begged; ‘‘I’m 
all right now.” Once out of his ice 
bath, the surrounding air seemed actually 
warm to him. 

‘*We’ll have to get him to the farm- 
house,”’ Philip decided. ‘‘The fire is out 
at the camp by this time.” 

‘*Shall we make a hand chair?”’ asked 
Boyd. ‘‘He can’t walk.” 

**He’s got to, or he’ll freeze to death,’’ 
replied Philip. 

They got off their skates with fingers 
clumsy from cold, pulled off Henry’s 
and flung them all inaheap. Then, one 
on either side, they picked up the half- 
unconscious boy, and the third plowing 
ahead to break a path through the snow, 
they started for the farmhouse a mile 
away across the fields. 

Henry had but a dim memory of that 
journey afterward—of being forced to 
run when he felt he could not crawl, of 
being dragged through drifts and tossed 
over fences, that boys were unkind and 
cruel to him and, finally, of a big fire, a 
warm bed and a drink so hot that it 
burned lips and mouth and throat. 

While he dozed off deliciously, three 
boys lay stretched on the kitchen floor, 
too exhausted to move; Louis meditat- 
ing that barbed wire fences were an 
abomination, and that that was the long- 
est mile he had ever traveled; Boyd won- 
dering if Henry would lay up against 
them the taunts and blows and insults 
by which they had tried to rouse him 
from his dangerous drowsiness; and 
Philip gratefully recalling the farmer’s. 
cheerful words, ‘‘’Course I’ll get the doc- 
tor if it will make you any easier in your 
mind, but that chap will be all right ina 


couple of hours, and ready to go skating 


again by tomorrow.”’ 





Boys and Girls 


** I’m awful glad I’m not a girl,” 
Said John, 

“* To wear a skirt and shake my curls, 
And tie pink ribbons on.” 


“T’m awful glad I am a boy,” 
Said John, 

** To play baseball, be sensible, 
And have a gun.” 


** Pshaw, I don’t care,” Belinda said, 
** Maybe I’ll wed an earl; 
Besides, it’s much more ladylike 
To bea girl.” 
—Florence Wilkinson. 
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The Religious Situation in the 


Philippine Islands 


By James A. LeRoy 


The Roman, the Aglipay 
and the Protestant Forces 
and Their Relation to 
One Another 











{No one who cares for the elevation of the 
Philippine people, for whose welfare America 
has assumed such great responsibilities, should 
fail to read this article, prepared at our request 
by Mr. LeRoy, now United States Consul at 
Durango, Mexico. He was formerly secretary 
to the Taft Commission, and his book, Philip- 
pine Life in Town and Country, contains 
much valuable information, but this article, 
the fruit of his last trip to the Philippines as a 
member of the Taft party, deals with the reli- 
gious situation, and as such supplies first 
hand knowledge.—EDITors. | 


The visit of the Taft party to the Philip- 
pine Islands last summer has served to 
focus attention primarily upon the eco 
nomic needs of that territory and its peo- 
ple. Only secondarily did political ques- 
tions come to the front, though 
the Congressional delegation was 
composed of both Democrats and 
Republicans. The glimpses of af- 
fairs in the islands which the vis- 
itors obtained served to impress 
upon them, regardless of partisan- 
ship, the fact that the settlement 
of both economic and political 
questions in the Philippines is, in 
large degree, dependent upon so- 
cial progress upon the part of the 
Filipinos. It is characteristic of 
Americans, and an evidence that 
we have not left our ideals behind 
us in the Philippines, that we pred- 
icate our policy in the islands 
upon a faith in the possibility of 
social progress on the part of the 
Filipinos. 

SPAIN’S USEFUL PRELIMINARY 

WORK 


The ‘Philippine question”’ be- 
ing, at bottom, a social question, 
we are interested directly as a 
people, and indirectly as a govern- 
ment, in the religious status of 
that people. Of late evidences 
have multiplied that we are com- 
ing around to render tardy justice 
to Spain as a colonizing nation for 
her beneficial achievements in ad- 
vancing the tropical and sub. 
tropical peoples whose territory 
she dominated. We are somewhat sur- 
prised to discover, when British critics 
hold before us as a model a colonial policy 
having material development and eco- 
nomic progress as its chief aims, that our 
logical justification for having inaugu- 
rated a comparatively advanced political 
régime in the Philippines is the relatively 
much more advanced state of the Fili- 
pinos than of the Malays under Dutch 
and British rule. 

We found the Filipinos protesting in 
1898 against the domination of the friars, 
and most of us, Catholic as well as Prot- 
estant, have justified the protest. But 
we, as well as the Filipinos themselves, 
must render historic justice to the work 
of the friars as chief agents of Spain in 
bringing the Filipinos up to a social stand- 
ard perhaps not elsewhere equaled in the 
tropics—to a point indeed where, when 





modern trade and commerce brought 
them into contact with the world, they 
speedily turned upon their theocratic 
masters and condemned their medizval- 
ism. All this will help us in more sober- 
minded fashion to take judgment of the 
Philippine problem. It will lead us to 
study carefully the actual status of the 
people, to treat native customs and insti- 
tutions with more respect, and to proceed 
cautiously in our attempts to remodel or 
replace them. 


THE ADVANTAGES AND PERILS OF FREE 
THOUGHT 
It is a time of considerable social un- 


rest in the Philippines. That this should 
involve religious agitation and a tendency 
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Secretary Taft, the day of hts arrival in Manila, Aug. 5, 1905 


on the one hand to the display of religious 
fanaticism, while on the other hand irre- 
ligion is gaining a foothold, need be no 
cause for surprise. The tendency to free- 
thinking among the upper class began 
some years ago, with the beginnings of 
the revolt against ecclesiastical rule in 
secular affairs. This has always been the 
history of the movements for greater 
political liberty in the Latin and Catholic 
countries. Even from a strictly Protes- 
tant point of view, certain features at- 
tendant upon tiie new-found religious 
liberty of the Filipino peasantry cannot 
be viewed with compiacency. We may 
believe in the present and ultimate bene- 
fits of religious liberty in the Philippines 
—as do our most liberal, really American, 
Catholics in the islands—and yet recog- 
nize that there are evils associated with 
too abrupt a severing of old religious as- 


sociations. Perhaps a fuller realization 
of this fact on the part of some of our 
Protestant workers in the Philippines 
would be beneficial. 

Under the forms of the Roman rituai 
itself, some of the crudest of the old 
native superstitions have survived, even 
flourished; and-all the authority of the 
friars in the old days of their autocratic 
rule in the villages could not, or did not, 
prevent the observance of still grosser 
superstitions and the playing upon the 
credulous of ignorant and fanatical im- 
postors. Now that the Filipinos are en- 
titled to the right of free association, so 
long as they keep the peace, and now that 
the government is no longer one pledged 
to the suppression of all forms of re. 
ligious activity, real or pretended, 
which do not conform to the es- 
tablished standard, any political 
impostor can play upon the prej- 
udices, and incidentally the pocket- 
books, of the ignorant masses who 
have in the past decade been so 
thrown out of their old monotony 
of life and thought. 

So we hear, every little while, of 
a ‘Virgin’? coming to shed her 
light upon some Filipino town, 
while incidentally the band that 
surround her gather in the money 
of the ignorant people who appeal 
to her supposed miraculous pow- 
ers. Part of the Cavite disturb- 
ances of the last few years have 
been due to the existence of a sect 
known as “‘Colorum,” which had 
also a ‘‘ Virgin,”’ to prey upon the 
women-folk especially. Even in 
the capital itself, religious impos- 
tors of this crude sort occasionally 
start up. In 1901 it was a ‘“‘ Black 
Christ’ who had to be taken in 
hand by the police. In 1903 a lit- 
tle puddle which had its origin 
in a break in a sewage drain in 
one of the crowded native sections 
of the city was exploited for sev- 
eral days by a little band of shekel- 
gatherers, who persuaded the cred- 
ulous that it was a miraculous 
fountain until the health author- 
ities broke up the drinking of water from 
this possible source of cholera contagion. 


THE ORIGIN AND STRENGTH OF THE 
AGLIPAY MOVEMENT 


The most interesting feature of the 
present religious situation in the Philip- 
pine Islands is the schismatic movement 
in Catholic ranks, known to its leaders 
as the Independent Philippine Church, 
and more popularly spoken of as the 
‘‘Aglipay movement.” It traces its 
origin directly to that phase of the revo- 
lutionary movements of 1896 and 1898 
which was distinctly anti-friar, especially 
in so far as this feeling was stimulated 
by the desire to assert the rights of the 
Filipino clergy themselves to the admin- 
istration of the Catholic benefices of the 
islands, large and rich as well as small 
and poor. The demand for the recog- 
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nition of Filipino clergy has dovetailed 
with the growing aspiration toward na- 
tionality in the Philippines. So it need 
occasion no surprise that the chief pro- 
moters of the Independent Philippine 
Church, both lay and clerical, are men 
connected with the campaign for inde- 
pendence in the past, and more or less 
actively identified with the Nationalist 
element in politics today. That several 
of them are mere demagogical agitators, 
who will take up and use any movement 
whatever which promises self-advertise- 
ment, is a cause for apprehension to 
those who have feared that this move- 
ment might be employed in a way detri- 
mental to the public peace, as also to those 
who have sympathized from outside with 
the professed objects of this movement 
and have regretted that it was not led in 
such a way as to give the best promise 
for accomplishments in the direction of 
real religious reform. 

AGLIPAY HIMSELF LOYAL BUT EASILY 

INFLUENCED 

Senor Aglipay himself has preached 
loyalty to the constituted government, 
has labored to restrain any actions on 
the part of his subordinates which might 
contravene the government orders de- 
signed to keep the peace between the 
schismatics and the Roman Cathol.cs, 
and has not sought directly to make his 
denomination a political organization, 
though that possibility always lies just 
in the background, and he himself has 
the bad taste to ally himself actively 
with a so-called political party. 

Fair criticism of him is rather criti 
cism of his deficiency of opportunity in 
the past and his lack of the character 
and ability to lead a movement having 
the potential importance of this move- 
ment. In all the literary and editorial 
work of the propaganda he has been sub 
ordinate to Isabelo de los Reyes, a cheap 
demagogue and inveterate agitator, whose 
mental deficiencies 
are only equaled by 
his intellectual ego- 
tism, but whose sup- 
posed knowledge 
seems to have im- 
pressed Aglipay. 

This defect in its 
organization was the 
reason for its failure, 
during the early 
months of its exist- 
ence, to secure the 
support of many Fili- 
pinos of solid char- 
acter and influence 
in their commun- 
ities apart from the 
more capable Fili- 
pino priests who 
joined it, some eight- 
een of whom have 
been ordained ‘‘ bish- 
ops”’ since Aglipay 
was made ‘bishop 
maximus.” There 
was also hesitation” 
in this matter be- 
cause of the feeling that active identifica- 
tion with some of the leaders of this 
movement might be interpreted as hostil- 
ity to the government. 


ROME RESPONSIBLE FOR THE MOVEMENT 


Rome really holds the blame for giving 
the schism its great opportunity. Had 


Governor Taft been able to announce on 
the authority of the Vatican a definite 
date within which the friars should be 
recalled from the Philippines, at the time 
of his return to Manila from Rome in 
1902, the movement against the authority 
of the pope would almost surely have died 





Father Gregorwo Aglpay in his robes as Bishop Ma.r- 
emus of the Philippine [Independent Church 


at its beginning. As it was, it languished 
for several months, and Aglipay himself 
vacillated over a final break with the 
Church which ordained him. But the 
reactionary element once more resumed 
sway at the Vatican after the negotia- 
tions with Governor Taft were over, and 
the pope’s bull on the Philippines, which 
Delegate Guidi published after his arrival 
at Manila in December, 1902, was hostile 
in tone to the Filipino priesthood and in 
many paragraphs was a defense and vin- 
dication of thefriars. From the moment 
of its pulication throughout the archi- 
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The Improvised Chapel of the Independent Philippine Church (Aglipayan), at Pagsanhan, Laguna province, 
Luzon, with the Belfry 


pelago, the schism gained ground mor- 
ally, securing the active support of many 
Filipinos of local prominence and the 
open sympathy of many others. From 
that moment the hope of a reconciliation 
of practically all the Filipino people under 
the banner of Rome was gone. 

Two of the American bishops who 
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shortly afterward came to the Philip- 
pines to succeed the former Spanish pre- 
lates fell into the error of accepting from 
pro-friar sources advice as to how to deal 
with their charges. The people were sus- 
picious of the new bishops, lest as white 
men and as acting under instructions 
from Rome they should betray a pro- 
friar bias. The first acts of the two 
American bishops, of whom one, Bishop 
Dougherty, has learned to proceed with 
greater caution, promptly strengthened 
the hands of the leaders of the schism, 
and gave force to the claim that the new 
governing race would also try to keep the 
Filipino priests down. Quite mistakenly 
for their own cause, Romanists every- 
where in the islands, including also many 
of the American Catholics, are continu- 
ally seeking to give the impression that 
the new government is ‘‘ with” their or- 
ganization. 


THE TIDE NOW TURNING 


All these circumstances combined to aid 
the spread of the schism. A yearago the 
Aglipayites claimed three millions, and 
perhaps had two millions of followers in 
the islands. Since that time the schism 
has lost ground in many places, and nota- 
bly in and about Manila, for the reasons 
already stated, and also because Arch- 
bishop Harty in the Manila diocese and 
Bishop Hendricks in the Sebu diocese 
have proceeded far more tactfully than 
did the other two American bishops. 
But there is little, if any, hope for Rome 
for a full realization once more of Cath- 
olic unity in the islands. The movement 
against Rome has gone too far for that, 
whatever may prove to be the future of 
the schism and its leaders as a separate 
force in the religious situation. 


THE OPPORTUNITY FOR PROTESTANTISM 


The schism in Catholic ranks gives to 
Protestantism its chief opportunity in 
the Philippines. It started out to be 
‘Catholic and Apos- 
tolic,’’ but not ‘ Ro- 
man,’’ and loudly 
proclaimed its ad- 
herence to the faith 
injwhich all Filipinos 
had been reared in 
the past, as well as 
to the forms of wor- 
ship which were fa- 
miliar from long us- 
age. But the leaders 
took counsel of at 
least one Protestant 
missionary in the is- 
lands, and Isabelo de 
los Reyes, who had a 
large part in editing 
the rules and doc- 
trine of the new 
Church, though he 
professes to be 
neither Catholic nor 
Protestant nor sub- 
scriber to any creed, 
also introduced a 
number of Protes- 
tant features inta 
the new declaration of faith and into the 
rules for worship and church administra- 
tion, besides reading into the document 
some of his own ideas regarding Chris- 
tian socialism. The insistence upon the 
Bible as the source of authority, coupled 
with the denial of the Pope’s authority, 
is of course peculiarly Protestant. The 
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Aglipay Church is, in fact, the chief 
means for securing the distribution of the 
new Protestant Bibles that have been 
translated, in whole or in various of the 
books or Gospels, into the dialects of the 
civilized inhabitants of the Philippines 
during the past few years. The Aglipay 
Church also proclaims its desire for the 
instruction of the Filipino people, partic- 
ularly in the teachings of modern science, 
and has in cases shown itself practically 
to be friendly to the public schools. The 
election of bishops and a _ beginning 
toward congregational administration of 
the parishes are other Protestant fea- 
tures, and the catalogue might be consid- 
erably extended. 


IDEAS OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY GAINING 
GROUND 

From the American point of view the 
most encouraging thing about the schism 
is that it gives some training in the prin- 
ciple and practice of religious liberty in 
the Philippines. Even the Catholic, if he 
be a broad-minded American Catholic, 
can see good in it viewed from this side. 
Said one of the most prominent Amer- 
ican Catholics in the Philippines to me 
last summer: 

‘‘As an American Catholic, I regard 
the schism as on the whole a good thing, 
and might even wish that it were in the 
hands of men whose character and ability 
should give promise of a more stable and 
a better organization. Our Church is 
always better off where it has to meet 
competition ; and the spiritual character 
of its priesthood in the Philippines has in 
the past fallen to so low a state that the 
best thing that can happen to us as an 
organization is to be put upon our mettle. 
Moreover, I welcome, as a good American, 
that sort of training in religious liberty 
which will help to bring about the suc- 
cessful working of the kind of political 
institutions which we have implanted 
here.”’ 

This is exceptional breadth of mind, to 
be sure, but it points toward a line of 
moderation along which Catholics and 
Protestants may come to live charitably 
with each other in the Philippines, and 
perhaps even in time to work harmoni- 
ously. It indicates the necessity for 
breadth of mind and tolerance on the 
part of the Protestant missionaries who 
are sent to those islands. Aggressive at- 
tacks upon Catholicism will do more 


harm than good in the long run, even 
though it be tempting now to play upon 
the anti-friar prejudices of the people. 
The Aglipay schism has already loosened, 
not shattered, the allegiance of several 
millions of Filipinos to Rome. It seems 
more than probable that Protestant or- 
ganization will sooner or later enroll a 
far greater number of Filipinos who have 
thus been partially prepared for it than 
could be the case, at least for a long period 
of years, were their enrollment dependent 
simply upon Protestant proselyting ef- 
forts. 


FIVE YEARS OF_PROTESTANT WORK 
The result of five years of active prose- 


lyting is that the various Protestant de- 
nominations represented in the Philip- 
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pines (the Presbyterian, Congregational, 
Methodist Episcopal, Baptist, United 
Brethren and Disciples—the Protestant 
Episcopal not undertaking actively to 
proselyte among the Filipinos) only claim 
a& maximum number of 18,000 converts. 
And probably no Protestant missionary 
would claim that more than a small 
proportion of this number is at all ade- 
quately trained in the principles of Prot- 
estantism, or of religion. Over one hun- 
dred little Protestant chapels have been 
erected, nearly all simple structures of 
cane andthatch. During the visit of the 
Taft party to the islands some sixty. five 
Filipino lay preachers of the Presbyterian 
denomination were gathered in a summer 
convention at Manila, and during the 
summer about two hundred and fifty 
Filipino lay preachers of all Protestant 
denominations were thus gathered to- 
gether. Some twenty million pages of 
religious literature, mostly in the dia- 
lects, have been distributed throughout 
the islands by Protestant workers since 
American occupation. Seminaries for 
native preachers and training schools for 
deaconesses and other women workers 
are being organized. 

Protestants should recognize that their 
best missionary effort for the time being 
lies in the direction of doing all that can 
be done to help forward the social prog- 
ress of the Filipinos, Catholics or not, 
and notably in the sanitary work that 
can be done. Bishop Brent’s social set- 
tlement in Manila and his hospital pro- 
ject point the way for the most useful 
work of the hour. The Presbyterians 
have a little hospital in Iloilo and another 
in connection with the industrial school 
at Dumaguete, Negros Island. The Dis- 
ciples have a medical missionary in the 
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Ilokan provinces, and the Methodists 
will soon make a small beginning toward 
@ much-needed maternity hospital in 
Manila. ‘ 

ROMANISTS AND SOCIAL WORK 


Archbishop Harty has, with the re- 
sources of the Catholic organization at 
his disposal, founded a large new hospital 
in Manila, with 300 beds for private pa- 
tients and a free dispensary and clinic 
connected with it. As a hospital it 
knows no creed, though the nurses and 
managers of its interior economy are Sis- 
ters of Charity. On its advisory board, 
significant of a new era when factional 
and social strifes of the past may be for- 
gotten, are Americans, Spaniards, Japan- 
ese and Filipinos of the various political 
factions of the last few years of dissen- 
sion, including one of the commissioners 
and half a dozen of the former officers 
of the revolutionary government, one of 
whom was also a Guam deportee. The 
game real catholicity prevails in the for- 
mation of its medical board and its visit- 
ing medical staff, including among others 
the leading Chinese physician of Manila 
and various physicians connected with 
the scientific bureaus of government who 
are Americans and Protestants. 


FORBEARANCE THE NEED OF THE HOUR 


Mutual tolerance is also needed in the 
United States with reference to the re- 
ligious situation in the Philippines; and 
it has already been displayed to a degree 
which is, after all, somewhat surprising, 
when one remembers the extreme atti- 
tude toward each other of Protestants 
and Catholics in the United States in the 
past. The government in the Philippines, 
try as hard as it may to steer a course of 
strict impartiality in the midst of many 
perplexing questions, will inevitably from 
time to time meet with criticism at home, 
now from Protestants, now from Catho- 
lics. In such cases the wise citizen, of 
one faith or the other, will suspend judg- 
ment till the evidence is allin. There is 
plenty to do for all ‘denominations in 
furthering the social progress of the Fil- 
ipinos, and the more harmoniously they 
work together the more they will really 
accomplish toward this end. 


From a Missionary’s Viewpoint 


BY BEY. D. 8. HIBBARD 


The islands seem unable to free them- 
selves from a long series of misfortunes 
which have followed them since the Amer- 
ican occupation. When we get free from 
war, it is pest; and when pest is gone, it 
is cholera, and then animals dying, and 
the cholera again, and now it is a fearful 
typhoon that has swept over the islands 
and destroyed millions of dollars of prop- 
erty and many lives. It is not wonderful 
that some of the natives should remark, 
as they watched the last of their property 
wafted out into the Pacific, ‘‘The old is 
better.”’ 

However, the islands are prospering; 
and a few more years, God willing, will 
make this archipelago one of the attrac- 
tive parts of earth, both for man and 
money. In the same proportion that 
prosperity increases discontent and insur- 
rection will disappear. However, they will 
not go for a few years yet. It is not gen- 
eralizing to say that the people of the 


islands are realizing more truly than be- 
fore that the future of the Filipino race 
depends upon themselves and good hard 
work. They see many flaws in the work 
of the Government here; but at the same 
time they see the honesty of intention 
behind it all—something they had not 
seen before, and it gives them growing 
confidence. 

The Presbyterian Mission held its an- 
nual meeting last month and reported a 
steady growth all the year. Two new 
native ministers were ordained to the 
gospel ministry, and the presbytery will 
soon be under the control of the native 
ministry. Rev. R. F. Black of the Con- 
gregational Mission in Mindanao met 
with the Presbyterians. He gave an in- 
teresting account of his work in the great 
island—the second in size in the group— 
where he is laboring alone. It is peopled 
with a mixture of three or four tribes 
and the Moros, and the resultant lan- 
guage is fearfully and wonderfully made. 

A large new hospital is being completed 
in Iloilo by the Presbyterian Mission. 
The completion of the hospital was pos- 
sible through the generosity of Congress 
man Mckinley of the Taft party, whose 
heart is as tender as his liberality is great. 

It might be interesting to note here 
that it is wonderful that any of the Taft 
party found out that there were poor in 
the islands, as the average mayor had 
them kept in the background when the 
party was visiting their city. In Cebu 
every poor person was ordered out of 
town the day before the arrival of the 
party and forbidden to return until they 
had gone. This was done though it was 
known that for the most of them it meant 
one or two days without food of any 
kind, 

The hospital at Dumaguete is being en- 
larged and improved so as greatly to in- 
crease its efliciency. A new launch has 
been bought for the evangelistic work on 
the Passig River and in the lake region. 

The Methodist Church is doing good 
work, and growing rapidly in numbers; 
it is using its press to good purpose. 
Nothing takes hold of the native mind 
so strongly as the printed page, and you 
cannot give him too much of it. 

The Baptist Mission is opening a school 
for pocr boys near Jaro in the island of 
Panay. Here the boys will work and be 
taught. Only working students will be 
received ; the school being destined pri- 
marily for the education of the sons of 
the poor members of the church from the 
country who are absolutely without 
means, and many of them too far from 
a school to attend. A large building has 
been purchased, which had been burned 
out by the insurgents; the roof has been 
replaced and the walls repaired, and the 
school will be opened at once. 

Silliman Institute at Dumaguete is 
having the best year of its history. The 
attendance is 161, while applicants are 
turned away constantly for lack of funds 
for their rice. The students grade from 
the first primary work up to work prepar- 
atory for college. Fifty of the students 
are Christians. Some one asked me the 
difference between the men who were 
Protestant converts and those who were 
of the old faith. When a boy was asked 
the other day in the geography class, 
‘*What is natural gas?’ he thought fora 
time and then answered, ‘It is gas made 
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by God.”’ The Filipino boy’s answer will 
do for my interrogator :, The true Protes- 
tants are those converted by God. The 
others are by men. 





Colorado College School of 


Forestry 


The gift to Colorado College of 15,000 acres 
of land, for the establishment of a school of 
forestry, opens a new page in the history-mak- 
ing of President Slocum and his associates, 
a page, the contents of which seem destined 
to be of national significance. There are at 
present in the United States, only four schools 
of the kind and grade proposed. One is main- 
tained by Yale, one each by the Universities of 
Michigan and California, while the South pos- 
se3ses the fourth at Biltmore, N.C. The im- 
portance of the interest which these institu- 
tions serve is daily gaining recognition, and 
growing by leaps and bounds in popular esti- 
mation. In Europe, forestry is a much valued 
and highly practical art, and the American 
people are beginning to wake up to the truth, 
that in heedlessly sweeping away the forest 
covering of our country, much has been lost 
which we cannot too soon set ourselves stu- 
diously to repair. 

The Rocky Mountain region is naturally 
adapted to become a great nursery of timber. 
It is distinguished by characteristics of its 
own, so that the forester who has learned his 
art in Europe or the Eastern States, has many 
things to unlearn and revise, before he can 
successfully cope with its problems. The 
four schools already named, may be fully com- 
petent to deal with the humid East, the flat 
Northwest, the Pacific region, and the South, 
but the Rocky Mountains must train their own 
care. takers. 

No more apt location could be selected than 
Manitou Park, the tract of nearly twenty five 
square miles in extent given to Colorado Col- 
lege by Gen. William J. Palmer and Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Bell. A mountain plateau, diversified 
with all varieties of slope, with streams, lakes, 
productive hayfields and rocky ledges, it is 
typical of its district. It lies but twenty-five 
miles from Colorado Springs, where the am- 
ple laboratories in the new Palmer Hall, the 
science building of the college, are available 
for the thorough treatment of its problems— 
whether of soils, of insect life, of tree-propa- 
gation, or any of the thousand and one depart- 
ments of this many-sided work. President 
Slocum has wisely asked Mr. Gifford Pinchot, 
the most competent authority on forestry in 
the country, to select the head of the new 
school. he 


Education 


President Pritchett of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology resigns to become 
administrative head of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the relief of superannuated educators. 


Nova Scotia is threatened with an exodus of 
its school teachers, who are weary of the small 
pay which the older section affurds, and are 
attracted by the tales of prosperity in West 
Canada and the new provinces. 


At Washburn College, Topeka, Kan., the 
enrollment is about 750. The college equip- 
ment has been enriched in many ways, among 
other improvements being a number of observ- 
atory clocks valued at $1,500, 


If it be true, as is announced now, semi- 
officially, that Mr. Carnegie’s pension fund of 
$10,000,000 is to be materially increased, and 
that the restriction as to teachers in sectarian 
institutions is to be removed, then a very 
marked alteration of the situation is apparent. 
The extension of the area of the field of this 
beneficence has made necessary increase of the 
fund. 





Lxum 
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Humanity’s Welcome to the Christ” 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The stories of the Infancy in the Gospel of Luke show us the conception which grew up in 
the early Christian Church of the heavenly idea of the Christ. That idea found expression in 
the testimony of angels to the mission of the child Jesus. The story of the visit of the Magians 
in the Gospel of Matthew shows us the conception which grew up in the Church of the Gentile 
world’s idea of its relation to the Christ. Several years had passed after his resurrection be- 
fore the conviction laid hold of his disciples that he was the world’s Redeemer. It met with 
bitter opposition, even among those Jews who accepted him as their Messiah. Its foremost 
champion, the great apostle to the Gentiles, tells of the terrible persecutions he endured, 
some of which were by false brethren [2 Cor. 11: 24-27], before Jewish Christians were 
willing to admit that the Christ was sent to all nations and could be received by them 
without becoming Jewish proselytes. It is easy therefore to imagine how this second chap- 
ter of Matthew must have been regarded by many of the first generation of Christians in 
Judea. It could hardly have been cherished in the Christian Church till it was generally 
believed that adoration by heathen of the God whom the Christ came to reveal was acceptable 
te him. What then is the significance to us of the story of the visit of the Wise Men of the 
East to the infant Jesus at Bethlehem? We shall find the answer to this question by con- 


sidering: 


1. The revelation of the Christ to Gen- 
tiles. Though the Jews generally believed 
that Jehovah was exclusively their God, 
the word of Paul was not a new idea: 
“Is God the God of the Jews only? Is 
he not the God of the Gentiles also?”’ 
when he proclaimed that the God who 
justified the circumcision through faith 
would also justify the uncircumcision 
through faith [Rom. 3: 28-30]. The He- 
brew prophets had preached that God 
loved Gentiles. The book of Jonah had 
contrasted the meanness of the prophet 
who wanted Ninevah to be destroyed 
with ‘ta gracious God and merciful,’ 
who had regard for that great city with 
its sixscore thousand little children. Mal- 
achi had proclaimed that the name of 
Jehovah was great among the Gentiles 
and that pure offerings were made to him 
in all lands [Mal. 1: 11). 

Yet no doctrine preached by Jesus was 
more hateful to his countrymen than the 
doctrine that God loved and blessed Gen- 
tiles—those of another race and religion 
than theirs. They believed that the true 
God held communication with them only, 
and that he could be known only through 
their Bible, their temple and their church. 
But this story of the visit of Persian 
sages to the infant Jesus, which was 
written for Jewish Christians, means that 
God revealed himself to Gentiles through 
the Christ. How it must have comforted 
the Christians of Philippi and Ephesus 
and Athens and Rome! How it must 
have moved Jewish Christians to inquire 
what those heathen of the East believed! 
They believed in good and evil spirits. 
They taught that a life of holiness would 
be rewarded by eternal happiness and a 
life of sin by eternal suffering. They 
held that a kingdom of God was already 
begun on earth and that it would finally 
triumph over evil. They looked for a 
king who would reign in righteousness 
forever. Now what does it mean for us 
that those Persian priests were accept- 
able to God before they had heard any 
message from his Son? They came from 
afar and worshiped Jesus and went away 
home without having heard a word from 
his lips, and they knew they had been 
honored by a revelation from heaven. 
Our question is answered by Jesus, Matt. 
8: 11-12; by Peter, Acts 10: 34, 35; 11: 
17, 18; by Paul, Rom. 2: 14, 15. 

2. God’s message through a star. The 
important truth for us here is that God 
spoke to the Persian Magi through the 





® International Sunday School Lesson for Jan. 14. 
The Wise Men Find Jesus. Text, Matt. 2: 1-12. 


star as really as he spoke to the Jewish 
shepherds through the angels. This was 
the question of the Magi, ‘‘ Where is he 
that is born king of the Jews?” This 
was the answer, ‘‘ And lo, the star, which 
they saw in the East, went before them, 
till it came and stood over where the 
young child was.’’ The lesson taught to 
us is that God continues to speak through 
nature to ears open to him, even where 
the Bible and the Christ are not known. 
He can reveal himself to heathen today 
as easily as he could to Abraham the fire 
worshiper of Chaldea or to Moses, who 
had no Bible and whose wife was a Mid- 
ianite heathen. And as leaders of the 
Jews had to learn of their own Messiah 
through the teaching of Gentile sages, so 
teachers of heathen lands may have some- 
thing of value to show us concerning what 
God has revealed to us. 

This message of the star is one step 
in a wonderful progress of revelation 
through the ages which converges with 
constantly clearer light on the Christ as 
the Redeemer of the world. It cannot 
but strengthen one’s faith to turn through 
the Bible and follow these landmarks of 
prophecy, of which the chief utterances 
are: 

(1) His promised coming to mankind, 
in the primitive relation when God said 
to the serpent, ‘‘ Her seed shall bruise 
thy head.”’ 

(2) The promise of the race through 
which he should come, given to ancient 
Noah, ‘‘ Blessed be Jehovah, the God of 
Shem.”’ 

(8) The promise of the nation which 
should bring him forth, in the time of 
Abraham, ‘In thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed.” 

(4) The promise of the tribe whose 
name he should bear, in the time of 
Jacob, ‘‘The scepter shall not depart 
from Judah . . . till he come to Shiloh, 
having the obedience of the peoples.” 

(5) The promise of the family which 
should bring him forth, in the message 
to David, ‘‘Thy house and thy kingdom 
shall be made sure forever,” interpreted 
three centuries later by Isaiah, ‘‘There 
shall come forth a shoot out of the stock 
of Jesse.” 

(6) The promise of the town in which 
he should be born, in the time of Micah, 
“Thou, Bethlehem Ephrathah.. . out 
of thee shall he come forth unto me that 
is to be ruler of Israel.” 

(7) Passing now from the old dispensa- 
tion to the threshold of the new, the 
promised person who should bring him 
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into the world, “Fear not, Mary... 
thou shalt bring forth a son, and shalt 
call his name Jesus.”’ 

(8) The day, declared by the angels to 
the shepherds, ‘‘There is born to you 
this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
who is Christ, the Lord.” 

(9) At last the house which sheltered 
the Son is revealed to the representatives 
of a far-off land, ‘‘The star... came 
and stood over where the young child 
was.”’ 

With this lesson we shall pass out of 
the realm of the marvelous in the advent 
of the Christ to the simple record of his 
boyhood. Let us pause here and make 
the composite picture, whose materials 
are furnished in the stories of the In- 
fancy. Here are represented all classes 
of human society—the shepherds, the 
common people gazing in simple wonder; 
the prophets of the temple, standing for 
Jewish learning, beholding in the child 
the fulfillment of what their Scriptures 
had foretold; the scholars of Eastern 
nations acknowledging the royalty of 
the Christ with gifts and worship; and 
the king of Judea recognizing and fearing 
the rival to his throne. The center of 
the interest and attention of them all 
is the babe in his mother’s arms—the 
world’s hope of salvation and the object 
of heaven’s love, To have stamped this 
picture on our hearts is to have learned a 
precious lesson. 





A Hawkeye Letter 


Some of the friends of the pastor emeritus of 
Plymouth Church, Des Moines—it is well enough 
to say some of his friends for his circle includes 
the whole of Congregational Iowa and much that is 
not Congregational—called upon him recently and 
expressed their deep interest in his welfare. The 
almanac seems to indicate that this worthy brother 
is seventy-five years old, but those who know the 
genial, kind-hearted Dr. Frisbie, always bubbling 
over with youthful animation and who speaks with 
all the energy and fire of thirty years ago can hardly 
believe that so maby years have crowned his head. 
He preaches frequently and always acceptably. 

The Congregational ministry of Iowa has been 
rich in Adamses. Dr. Harvey Adams was a mem- 
ber of the famous Iowa band. Dr. Ephraim Adams, 
also of this band, lives quietly at Waterloo and his 
presence at a social or religious gathering is always 
a benediction. Rev. C. C. Adams, another retired 
minister and father of Professor Adams of Yale, 
has been living at Cedar Falls for many years. He 
recently passed his ninetieth birthday, when a good 
number of his friends called and extended con- 
gratulations. He is rarely vigorous for one of his 
years. 

Our colleges, Iowa and Tabor, are prospering 
every way and standing for the best things in life. 
The former has an unusually large Freshman class. 
Tabor does not attract so much attention, but it has 
always been noted for the quality of its work and 
it has sent forth many to bless the land. 

A few facts concerning the surviving veterans of 
the Civil War may be of interest. Nearly twenty 
years ago Iowa published a roster of the soldiers 
living within her borders. This roster contains 
more than 39,000 names and nearly 17,000 of the 
men had served in Iowa regiments. This year the 
census takers were required to make a revised list. 
There are now within the state 25,569 ex-soldiers 
of the Civil War; 10,448 of these served in Iowa 
regiments. Thirty-six soldiers are over ninety 
years of age; sixty-seven are only fifty-five. This 
means that they were only eleven years of age 
when the war broke out; 3,701 are under sixty 
years. -W. W. G. 





Viscount Siuzo Aoki will be Japan’s first 
ambassador to this country. He has been 
Minister of Foreign Affairs twice, has repre- 
sented his nation at Berlin, and stands in the 
first rank of diplomats, outranking any of 
Japan’s prior representatives in this country 
in social position and experience. 
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The Literature -of the Day 


Sermons by Dr. Virgin 


Dr. Virgin has done well in yielding at 
last to the importunity of friends and 
printing a volume of discourses under 
the charactistic title, Spiritual Sanity 
and Other Sermons. Yet, the reader 
must not take them, earnest and helpful 
as they are, as full samples of the long 
and gracious pulpit work which the author 
carried on for thirty years in New York. 
An extemporaneous preacher always—as 
he himself says, ‘‘A handful of notes 
represents many years of preaching.” 
Yet the directness and vividness of his 
method shows even in these discourses. 
Their happy choice of theme and skillful 
handling commend them alike to his 
brethren in the ministry and to the gen- 
eral reader. They are full of suggestions 
of personal and intellectual qualities 
which made a great success of this long 
and useful pastorate. 


(Spiritual Sanity and Other Sermons, by Rev. Samuel 
H. Virgin, D. D., LL. D. pp. 286. American Tract So- 
ciety. $1.00.) 


Life and Matter 


Professor Haeckel’s Riddle of the Uni- 
verse has called forth many criticisms and 
replies. Its militant materialism, its total 
exclusion of spirit from the universe and 
its definition of life in terms of matter 
and force make an appeal to sympathetic 
or uninformed readers. The book, how- 
ever, in spite of its wide array of scien- 
tific facts, really lives in the realm of 
philosophy, and has naturally been an- 
swered by the philosophers. Life and 
Matter, by Sir Oliver Lodge, on the other 
hand, is a criticism and reply by one of 
the most prominent English physicists, 
and as an answer by a scientist to a scien- 
tist will carry weight with the general 
public. 

Sir Oliver Lodge is well equipped to 
debate the questions at issue. He gives 
Haeckel full credit for service as a bi- 
ologist, but he points out from his own 
point of view that his universal negatives 
are as unscientific as they are unphilo- 
sophical. The book is kept well within 
the range of understanding of the ordi- 
nary reader. It is trenchant in criticism 
and makes its points admirably and in 
good temper. Those to whom the opin- 
ions of such a master of physical science 
as Haeckel seem especially. weighty and 
significant in the realm of philosophy 
also, will find a wholesome and readable 
corrective in these papers. 


(Life and Matter, by Sir Oliver Lodge. pp. 175. G.P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.00 net.) 





SOCIAL STUDIES 
The Menace of Privilege, by prowl George, 

Jr. pp.421. Macmillan Co. $1.5 
The chief value of this book is in ite a we por- 
trayal of the means by which men have ac- 
quired vast wealth and the use they have made 
of it in controlling legislation, press, univer- 
sity and pulpit. The fesistance to privilege in 
the organization of labor and the perils of 
unionism are also clearly described. The 
remedy for these and other present evils is, of 
course, in the author’s view, land tax and 
national ownership of natural monopolies. 
The son is not as judicious and fair-minded as 
his father was, noras careful of his authorities. 
His prejudices are strong and often lead to 
misstatement. He is a fluent and interesting 


writer but must be read with the caution that 
is given to special pleading. 

7a University oh ¢ Chicago "Press. Chicage. 
A valuable contribution toward a science of 
sociology covering the main development in 
theory from Spencer to Ratzenhofer. Our 
readers will perhaps find the fifty pages de- 
voted to ethical problems of greatest interest. 
“* There can be no generally recognized ethical 
standards until there is a generally accepted 
sociology,” is the proposition suggestively de- 
fended. We may wish the author were less 
diffuse and more concrete in statement but he 
is generally interesting and instructive. 

Social Theories and Social Feats, b 


Morton =o pp. 146. 
Sons. $1.00 net 


The plutocrats have found another advocate. 
He does not quite dare defend the methods of 
the great life insurance companies, but. rail- 
roads and trusts and monopolies are all de- 
clared to be great public benefactors. Rate 
revision is unnecessary, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is an ignorant and useless 
body, trade unions are a menace to both labor 
and capital. The true doctrine is ‘* Laissez 
faire.” ‘‘Observe the principles of religion 
and nature,” is the undeveloped platitude 
recommended as an universal panacea for 
economic ills. The book is full of unfair and 
misleading statements. We may expect that 
soon ministers and college professors will be 
receiving free copies. 


rg — Foletey, by Washington Gladden, 
D. D. 3. Mabluie, Phillips & Co. $1.26 


William 
utnam’s 


net. 
Papers and addresses bearing on recent ques- 
tions of interest in the social sphere, especially 
in relation to the attitude of the churches 
toward questionable business methods. They 
include the utterances of Dr. Gladden in re- 
gard to the acceptance of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
money for foreign missionary colleges by the 
American Beard. Some of these papers have 
already appeared in our columns. They are 
the expression of a man whose convictions are 
deep and strong, and cannot be neglected in 
the discussions which called them forth. 


HISTORY 

Rhode Island, by pat fl Berdine Richman 

pp. 395. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10 net. 
An interesting story of individaalism and 
religion in politics. Mr. Richman knows how 
to seize upon the salient and picturesque, thus 
compressing much material into little spaee. 
His accounts of Ezra Stiles and Thomas W. 
Dorr are illustrations of this kind of power. 
The history is brought down to our own day 
and explains the contest now going on under 
the lead of Dr. Garvin and others. 

The War in the Far East, by the ry He cor- 


respondent of The Times. pp. 656. . Dut- 
ton & Co. $5.00 net. 


The military correspondent of the London 
Times wrote full letters from Japan during 
the war. Theseare here reprinted with maps, 
plans and illustrations, making a mass of 
valuable material for study which must be 
invaluable to the future historian of the great 
conflict, as well as to the general reader who 
cares to review the unfolding of the great 
drama with larger knowledge and nearness 
to the stage of action than his own memory 
can afford. 


Napoleon’s Notes o: History, b 
Henry Mad fall. pp. High x Darton 


The editor has here reprinted, with introduc- 
tion and comments, the extended notes which 
the youthful Napoleon made on English his- 
tory during the years he spent at a military 
school. 


Louisiana, a Record of Expansion, by pies 
Phelps. 8. 0p. 412. Houghton, Mifflin 


The seumenenh place of Louisiana at the 
mouth of the great river of the West, and its 
checkered earlier history, afford materials of 
great interest for this number of the Ameri- 
can Commonwealth Series. The author traces 
the history from the earliest times down to the 
rebellion against Carpet-bag rule, devoting 
much space to the French settlement and the 
results which followed Jefferson’s purchase. 


We wonder whether there are a dozen intelli- 
gent men in the South who hold with the 
author that the triumph of the North in the 
Civil War is to be regretted by the people of 
the South? Mr. Phelps maintains this posi- 
tion, but the broad knowledge and judicial 
spirit which serve him so well in the earlier 
periods do not allow him to state his opinion 
offensively. The book is a rewarding study 
in American history. 

by Poultney nigelow. wee “ Oe Pernt 

& Bros. $2.26 net. 
In this volume Mr. Bigelow covers the critical 
year 1848 of the German popular revolution. 
He describes in detail the prominent actors 
and the sequence of events. The next and 
concluding volume will carry on the work 
from the reaction down to the founding of the 
German Empire in 1871. The author’s re- 
search and enthusiasm lend strength and 
color to the book. 


LITERARY STUDIES 
Greatness in Literature, b hema ae Sys a 
pp. 248. T. Y. Crowell & $1. 
Why is a writer great, and by mh cies 
shall we know his importance in the long 
history of literature? Professor Trent is im- 
pressed by the difficulty of his question; nor 
does he solve it in the initial paper to his own 
or the reader’s satisfaction. All the eight 
papers were delivered as addresses to students. 
They deal in general with questions of criti- 
cism and their purpose is to assist in rightly 
placing works of literary art. The word ‘‘in- 
formal ” which the publishers use to character- 
ize the essays well describes their character 
and charm. 
. § . 258. 
a reg SA Tate, by Bliss Carman. pp. 258 
an critical papers are refreshingly brief. 


Mr. Carman’s readers may be tempted to say 


that they are often too brief to be fully express- 
ive. They deal with the aspects of poetry, 
defining its purpose and its meaning, and char- 
acterizing the age which thinks too lightly of 
it, and its present or recent practitioners. If 
there is little real addition of critical thought, 
there are many pages of pleasant and profit- 
able reading. 

The Choice of Books, by Charles F. ease 

son. pp. 167. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 
The original edition of this book on pub- 
lished in 1880, and in spite of revision signs of 
age are apparent. The essays on reading are 
bright and suggestive. The lists of books ap- 
pended are disappointing. They are not suf- 
ficiently discriminating in choice nor wide 
enough in range of topic. Think of a public 
or private library today with nothing on cur- 
rent social problems. 


FICTION 


The Heart of Lady Anne y ie yo and 
een Castle. pp. ¥ 260. 2. kes Co. 


Readers of The Bath Comedy will find in this 
lively story a continuation of the same method 
and style. Lady Anne, wife of a wealthy 
English country squire, brought up in France 
and loving gayety, finds her country home a 
prison. Her adventures in London and the 
processes of taming by experience through 
which the abandoned home became a refuge 
make up the story. The gay pictures in color 
by Ethel Franklin Betts and the decorations 

harmonize well with the story. 
Yolanda, Maid of Rage a deemed by Charles Major. 

pp. 407. Macmi 

Lovers of romance vane 4 revel in this riotous 
tale of the adventures of a son of the House of 
Hapsburg in the time and chiefly in the Court 
of Charles the Bold of Burgundy. The his- 
torical framework is generally accurate, based 
apparently upon a work said to have been 
written by the Emperor Maximilian I. himself. 
The hero is a true knight, the heroine is beau- 
tiful and bewildering, and events crowd fast 
one upon another. 
‘e of the 
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will hail with interest this book of his fresh 
adventures. An unprejudiced reader, how- 
ever, rather wonders at the loyalty of the 
faithful Bunny to a man apparently with- 
out feeling or honor. To read of him makes 
one desire to get Sherlock Holmes on his 
track, then perhaps he would not be so com- 
plaisant. 

Lodgings in Town, by Arthur Henry. pp. 327. 

A.S Baracs & Uo. $1.50. 
A bright and breezy biographical narrative of 
the experiences of a young writer, finding his 
place in the great city of New York. The 
tale has its pretty romance and is full of inter- 
esting descriptions of men and events. It is 
healthy, encouraging and optimistic. 


EDUCATION 
oo edited by William G. 
yn ag oe: 43. D.C. Heath & Co. 
A story by Franz Grillparzer, edited with 
notes and a vocabulary for students. 


Elemen Physical Selance, re 1., by 7 
F Woodhull, PD. pp. 109. . Book 
40 cents. 


An introductory text-book for grammar 
schools, with full suggestion of experiments 
which are within the reach of teachers and 
pupils. 

La Fille de Thuiskon, arranged and edited by 


Kate Thecla Conley. pp. 208. Am. Book Co. 
65 cents. 


Translations from German originals—verse 
and prose—in French prose. The author was 
a German who settled in Paris at the begin- 
ning of the last century. Fall notes and a 
vocabulary accompany the text. 


The Rose “Ag mee Lee Turpin. 
pp. 128. Am. oem 


An attractive book with a Aa in black 
and color, advancing slowly but steadily 
toward its goal of familiarity with English 
vocabulary. 
Wars, *ithen by Maurice W . w. pe ae rae 
pp. 549. Am. Book $1.25. 
A good selection, sole Bh with a careful bi- 
ography, and supplemented by full notes and 
a complete vocabulary. A good example of 
the modern illustrated text-book. 
% . pp. 386. Am- 
sie ieee: ne 
A useful supplementary reader in which the 
author makes good use of personal observa- 
tions and recent authorities for a personally- 
conducted exploration of Africa. The style 
is lively, the selection interesting and there 
are good maps and pictures. One of a series 
of geographical readers. 
b 
ua on bia a ea Go. . oe 
A practical introduction to an important sub- 
ject, containing models of good correspon- 
dence and full material for practice. 
Com: Henry Gannett, 


mercial Geogra: Li) 
Carl LU. Garrison und nt Ban 7. Houston, Ph. D. 
pp. 30. Am. Book 


A carefully seers and illustrated text-book 
brought up to date. Well arranged and inter- 
estingly written, with a wealth of maps and 
tables. 


Advanced Arithmetic, by Elmer A. Lyman. 
pp. 253. Am. Kook Co. 75 cents. 


irst Year in ar ag be age pet Somer- 
aie pp. 2u8. Am. kK Co. 60 ce 





Bits from New Books 


The Boy and the Clock 


‘* How come you ter be so bad dat yo’ ma 
hatter shet you up in dat dungeon? What 
you been doin’ ?” 

** Mother said I was very naughty and made 
me come in here,”’ the little lad repiied. 

“T bet you.ef dey had ’a’ put yo’ pa in der, 
dey wouldn’t ’a’ been no penanner lef’, an’ de 
kyarpit would ’a’ looked like it been thoo a 
harrycane. Dey shet ’im up in a room once, 
an’ dey wuz a clock in it, an’ he tuck ’n tuck 
dat ciock ter pieces fer ter see what make it 
run. ’I'wan’t no big clock, needer, but yo’ 
pa got nuff wheels out er dat clock fer ter fill 
a peck medjur, an’ when dey sont it ter town 
fer ter have it mended, de clock man say he 
know mighty well dat all dem wheels ain’t 
come outer dat clock. He mended it all right, 
but be had nuff wheels an’ whirligigs left 
over fer ter makean’er clock.’”’—From Har- 
ris’s Tuld by Uncle Remus (McClure, Phil- 
lips). 


Unimaginative Wealth 


Affiuence, unless stimulated by a keen imag- 
ination, forms but the vaguest notion of the 
practical strain of poverty. Judy knew it 
must be “horrid” for poor Lily to have to 
stop to consider whether she could afford real 
lace on her petticoats, and not to have a motor- 
car anda steam yacht at her orders; but the 
daily friction of unpaid bills, the daily nibble 
of small temptations to expenditure, were 
trials as far out of her experience as the do- 
mestic problems of the char-woman —From 
Wharton’s House of Mirth (Scribner’s). 


In the Grip of Fashion 


Professional mourners are still employed, 
and when a person dies they are hired to 
shriek and how! before the house and at the 
funeral to prove the grief of the family. ‘They 
are vultures and can seent sorrow with ex- 
traordinary accuracy. They usually reach a 
bereaved home before the undertaker, and 
will squat outside a house in which a person 
is lying ill waiting to hear of the death. They 
then call upon the head of the family for 
backsbeesh, and begin their lamentations as 


soon as they receive it. The hewling contin- 
ues until the body of the dead is deposited in 
the grave, when they will hunt for another 
job. The professional mourners are still tol- 
erated because of moral cowardice. Modern- 
ized Egyptians talk frankly about the absurd- 
ity of the custom, and when you ask why they 
do not abolish it they shrug their shoulders 
and reply, 

“* Who will start the fashion?”’—From Cur- 
tés’s Egypt, Burma and British Malaysia 
(Revell). 


War and the Commandments 


To my mind, that’s half the fun of being a 
sojer; the pay’s small and the life’s hard, and 
you keep ungodly hours; but ’tis a consola- 
tion to sit out here. ’pon a rock and know 
you’m a man of blocd and breaking every 
mother’s son of the Ten Commandments wi’ 
the Lord’s leave.’”— From Quiller-Couch’s 
Mayor of Troy (Scribner's). 


How the Dutch Use Water 


Spring cleaning goes on here, as in the Dutch 
houses, all the year round, and the domiciliary 
part of the vessels is spotless. Every bulwark 
has a washing tray that can be fixed or de- 
tached in a moment. “It’s a fine day, let 
us kill something,” says the Englishman; 
“* Here’s an odd moment, let us wash some- 
thing,’’ says the Dutch vrouw. . . . The Dutch 
do not use their wealth of water as we should. 
They do not swim in it, they do not race on it, 
they do not row for pleasure at all. Water is 
their servant, never a light hearted companion. 
—From Lucas’s A Wanderer in Holland 
(Macmillan). 


A Necessity of Married Life 

Of course he was right; he generally is. I 
tell him that infallibility is his worst fault, 
and that if 1 were not very much in love with 
him, I should hate him for it.—This flatters 
him, you see; and it is as necessary to flatter 
husbands now and then as it is to give sheep 
salt or cats catnip.— From Mather’s Counsels 
of a Worldly Godmother (Houghton, Mifflin). 
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The Daily Portion 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Jan. 7, Sunday. The Prophets Rejected.— 

Luke 11: 29-52. 

Why did Jesus call his generation evil? 
Because it was unteachable. It had set its 
heart upon its own ways and felt that it had 
nothing tolearn. It had rejected John, it was 
rejecting Christ. Are we in peril of rejecting 
God’s prophets? Surely, if welive with closed 
minds in selfish ease. Does opportunity ad- 
vertise itself today more than in the age of 
Jesus? Is it fashionable to live on the higher 
and not the lower levels of thought and deed? 
This whole history of the Jewish rejection 
lends emphasis to our Lord’s warning, “‘ Take 
heed how ye hear.”’ 

Our Father in heaven, unto whom shall we 
go for wisdom if not to Thee? So guide our 
hearts by Thy Holy Spirit that we may give 
heed to all the lessons of our lives and be 
made fit to dwell with Thee on earth and in 
Thy house forever. 


Jan. 8. Sober Living.—1 Peter 5: 1-14. 3 

Sober living is not sour living, it is watchfal 
living. It is opposed to carelessness and not 
to cheerfulness. Behind our work is God, 
who works for us. Without that support 
sobriety would live in the shadow of fear. 
But the Lord God is a sun and shield, there- 
fore we may be thoughtful and watchful and 
yet cheerful or even gay. 


Jan. 9. Asking of God.—Jas. 1: 1-11. 

The good disciple must expect to endure. 
It would be hard, if trial were meaningless; 
but we know it is Gud’s process for our good. 
Wisdom is more than knowledge—more than 
genius. It is the outgrowth of this very ex- 
perience of trial. God who gives liberally 
may answer our prayer for wisdom with new 
trial—as the smith puts back the sword into 
the fire that he may forge it to its perfect 
shape. 


Jan. 10. Enduring and Serving.—Jas. 1: 

12-27. 

There are two terms in this famous defini- 
tion of true religion—practical kindness and 
purity of life. James was most unlike his 
brother Jesus in many thing, as the crescent 
moon is most unlike the full moon, but he 
had a light of lovingkindness in his narrower 
soul. Compare Christ’s own parable of the 
judgment test [ Matt. 25: 31-46]. Nothing is 
said directly here of motives for charity or 
help for keeping one’s self unspotted from the 
world. 


Jan. 11. Respect of Persona —Jas. 2: 1-26. 

The place of equality is the place before the 
cross. Too many of our churches are crippled 
by this sin. As a corrective we need to 
remember the unfailing tone of consideration 
and respect with which the Bible treats the 
poor. The servile spirit has no place in the 
free life with God. 


Jan.12. The Tongue.—Jas. 3: 1-18. 

No one who is familiar with life will think 
these words too strong. The tongue is the 
untamable wild beast of social life. The one 
safe law is to speak truly, kindly and modestly 
or not at all, the one safe policy is to think of 
ourselves as spokesmen for God. Would 
Christ speak as | am tempted to? And am I 
not his ambassado1 ? 


Jan. 13. God Resisting the Proud.—Jas. 4: 

1-17. 

The alternative of final defeat for pride 
would be God’s abdication. Is God not proud, 
therefore? No, because he is loving and pride 
and Jove are mutually exclusive. Therefore, 
more luve is our remedy fur the pride which 
severs us from God. Clean hands and pure 
hearts are the apostie’s ideals for Christ's 
people. Was there ever an age when they 
were more needed as testimony to the world 
than this age of money-love and greed of 
power? 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 
Visit of Dr. Torrey and Rev. Mr. Alexander 

These now famous evangelists have been in 
Chicago three days. They have held meetings 
in the Chicago Avenue Church which has 
been crowded as never before. Wednesday 
evening over 6,000 people sought entrance. 
Two overflow meetings were held, and the 
audience room was emptied once and filled a 
second time with a crowd eager to hear from 
Dr. Torrey’s own lips what had been done. 
Dr. Torrey says the great revival for which 
he has been looking and whose approach he 
had predicted has already begun. It has not 
yet reached its height but is here, and is ex- 
tending itself over the world, and will become 
the largest revival the world has yet seen. 
Every evening the house has been crowded 
and there is little doubt that were he and Mr. 
Alexander to remain in Chicago the attend- 
ance would continue and that conversions 
here would be as numerous as at any of the 
meetings in Great Britain. Dr. Torrey is 
honored here for his ability, his genuine man- 
hood, the sincerity of his faith, and the self- 
denying way in which he has carried on Chris- 
tian work in the Chicago Avenue Church and 
the Bible Institute. It is the man in whom 
people here believe and not altogether his doc- 
trine. When he preaches instant repentance 
and promises immediate pardon and adoption 
into the housebold of God, his hearers believe 
him and yield to his exhortations. That hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, have been converted 
in Chicago as a result of his efforts and have 
since led consistent Christian lives cannot be 
denied. Not many of our ministers could 
accept his theology or the fundamental prin- 
ciples of his interpretation of the Bible but 
there is not one of them who would not re- 
joice to be as useful as he has been, and as 
successful as he isin leading men to Christ. 


An Earned Dollar Day 

Sunday morning the Douglass Park Church, 
Chicago, gave up its service to the Sunday 
school and listened to reports from the differ- 
ent classes and various pupils as to the 
methods used to earn a dollar toward the ex- 
penses of the church. The money was depos- 
ited on the plates, which were heaped up higher 
than usual, $170inall. This service, in which 
the officers of the church and the Sunday 
school took part, was one of song, prayer and 
experience and was full of inspiration. The 
church has long been doing excellent work 
and is steadily gaining in strength and influ- 
ence. This special gift, the result of personal 
work or of self-denial, has made a good im- 
pression on the church and has contributed 
not a little to its spiritual growth. 


The Convocation of Chicago University 


Dean Judson presided, as President Harper, 
though reported improving, was unable to 
leave his house. The number of students is 
increasing steadily every quarter. a good 
number of degrees were conferred. But the 
event of chief interest was the address by 
Monsieur Jusserand, the French Ambassador, 
on The Maxims of Life. The tribute he paid 
to character was gratifying and well timed. 
He commiserated those who inherit wealth, 
but said it is not to be despised but to be 
earned and wisely used. 


E. Huntington Biatchferd 


In the death, Dec. 23, of his son Hunting~ 
ton in the twenty-ninth year of his ege, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. W. Blatehford have the sympa- 
thy of their large circle of friends. The young 
man had been ill with a trouble of the heart 
since August. He was a graduate of Amherst 
College and had served in the Philippines, 
where he suffered severely from malaria. Had 
health permitted he would have entered the 
ministry toward which he was strongly drawn. 
He was one of the most useful members of the 
New England Church, anda universal favorite, 





His early death is a serious loss to the church. 
The funeral was attended by hundreds of peo- 
ple. They are comforted in the thought, as 
are the members of his family, that he passed 
away with simple faith in the Saviour and 
with the feeling that the cutting short of his 
earthly life was, as he expressed it to his fa- 
ther, ‘‘all right.’ 


Jadge M. F. Tuley 

Chicago has lost in the death of Judge Tuley 
one of her oldest and most influential jadges. 
At the age of seventy-eight he was re-elected 
as judge by the largest majority given any 
one at the last election, and although it was 
felt that it was unlikely that he would serve 
out the new term the people seemed to feel 
that one who had been on the bench so long 
and had been so honored for his decisions and 
for the fairness he exhibited ought to receive 
the votes of all good citizens irrespective of 
party. He was a Democrat of the strictest 
sort, a friend of labor and an advocate of 
municipal ownership. He was born in Ken- 
tucky. The simple funeral services were con- 
ducted by Dr. Jenkins Lloyd Jones, whose 
church he attended now and then. 


Dr. Dowie and Zion 

There is no denying that Dr. Dowie’s ab- 
sence from Zion threatens its prosperity. It 
is his personality which has brought so many 
people together and held them together in spite 
of the arbitrary laws he has made and the pe- 
culiar doctrines he has taught. A cablegram 
from Jamaica gives a cheering account of the 
Doctor’s condition, but even this has failed to 
restore entire confidence among his followers. 
Several persons of promise have recently left 
the city, among them the young woman from 
Switzerland whose large fortune it was re- 
ported had been pledged, so far as its mistress 
could pledge it, to the interests of the Apos- 
tolic Catholic Church. She has returned home 
and with her several others who are, it is said, 
to preach Dowieism in Europe. Zion is still 
an experiment. It has had remarkable pros- 
perity. It has been a clean healthy town, and 
contains not far from ten thousand inhabit- 
ants. No swearing is heard on its streets or 
initsshops. The Sabbath is reverently kept. 
No one uses intoxicants or tobacco, and the 
utmost courtesy to one another is exacted. 
Even those who do not believe in Dowie’s 
teachings would be sorry to have his city cease 
to prosper. 


Distribution of Profits 
In accordance with its custom for several 
years, the R. T. Crane Company has this year 
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distributed $300,000 among their employees. 
The amount given to each is in proportion to 
his wages. The plan seems to work well and 
will continue to do so as long as there are 
profits to distribute. The test will come in 
the years when the business’ is carried on at 
a loss. But that time may never come. 


A New Building for the Hull House 


The building is for use by the Chicago Aid 
and Relief Society and will cost about $30,- 
000, the money coming from Mr. R. T. Crane. 
It is to be placed in the rear of the lot, so as 
to provide a playground seventy feet square 
in front. There will be a diet kitchen for the 
preparation of foods suitable for the sick and 
convalescent, a training school in which women 
will be taught how to wash, iron and mend, 
and a day nursery where the children of moth- 
ers who go out te work can be cared for. That 
suitable food is greatly needed in the district 
is shown by the fact that the Aid Society 
was asked last year to assist 1,226 families 
in the region, some of whose members were 
ill, in almost every case, as the reports of 
the visitors indicate, because of a lack of 


nourishing, wholesome food. It is expected 


that the building will be ready for occupancy 
in July. 


A Shop Campaign 

Under the direction of Rev. Charles Stéizle, 
the Presbyterians are planning a series of 
meetings to be held for ten days in the vari- 
ous industrial establishments of the city, at 
the noon hour. They will not occupy more 
than half the time the men have for food and 
rest. Laymen as well as ministers are to take 
part. Meetings will be held in as many shops 
as possible, and the number in each shop will 
depend upon the interest exhibited. 

Chicago, Dec. 30. FRANKLIN. 
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Happenings in Washington 


BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 


New Experiences of Congressmen 


“Tt is astonishing how lost we are in the 
«crowd when we get to Washington,” said a 
new congressman the other day. “ Now at 
home, when on the street, Iam bowing to this 
one and that, people nudge each other and say, 
*That is Mr. ——, United States Representa- 
tive from this district.’ Here, I walk down 
Pennsylvania Avenue and no one pays any 
attention, and I like it.” A new senator from 
the Pacific coast, at a Masonic dinner the other 
night, referred to the roasting he had received 
at a recent Gridiron dinner, evidently enjoy- 
ing the fact that at this lively meeting of news- 
paper men, who are frequently called the 
third house, senatorial courtesy did not pre- 
vail. An instance of mild but neat hazing not 
as happily received, occurred the first week 
of the session when the leader of the Demo- 
cratic party in the House several times re- 
ferred to the Congressional kids. A fresh 
man from one of the Interior states rose 
and, after waiting with rising ire for recogni- 
tion, finally obtained it, and asked what the 
gentleman meant by the term Congressional 
kid. Mr. Williams replied, ‘‘In spite of the 
respect which my interrogator excites, I ven- 
ture to remark that he is the last person to ask 
such a question,” whereupon the House fairly 
exploded with laughter. 


Societies Rounding Out the Year 

The last month of the year is the time for 
annual meetings of boards that have direct or 
indirect connection with the Government, and 
for the publication of voluminous reports from 
the bureaus in the several departments. The 
Board of Trustees of the Carnegie Institution 
voted over $600,000 for scientific research. 
The meeting closed with a dinner at the New 
Willard given by Mr. Carnegie, the founder of 
the institution, to the trustees with their 
wives, and other distinguished persons, among 
whom were Mrs. Roosevelt, the Vice-Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Fairbanks, Speaker Cannon 
and his daughter. 


The Offer of a Fine Arts Collection 


The most important matter before the re- 
gent of the Smithsonian was the offer by Mr. 
Freer of Detroit of his superb art collection, 
valued at considerably over half a million, to 
which he proposes to add another half million 
for a suitable building. The regents did not 
at once accept the offer with thanks, as there 
are certain conditions coupled with the dona- 
tion, which they wish to consider. While 
waiting, the offer may be lost to the national 


capital and go to some other less deliberative 


body in some other city. The President has 
written a strong letter in praise of Mr. Freer’s 
munificence, and the value of the collection, 
a portion of which he has seen, and urging its 
immediate acceptance. If received, it is to be 
kept intact, no charge is to be made for admis- 
sion to the building or for studying the collec- 
tions. Both are to bear the donor’s name in 
some modest and appropriate form. The erec- 
tion of the building and the transfer of the 
collection shall not be till after Mr. Freer’s 
death. The care and cost of maintenance 
shall fall to the Government. 


Books about Indians 

The Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs is an unusually fine public docu- 
ment. Mr. Luepp isa trained newspaper man, 
and has been profoundly interested in the 
Indian for twenty years. A two-volume book 
of one thousand pages each, that was begun a 
quarter of a century ago, is almost ready for 
publication by the Bureau of Ethnology. It 
is called A Handbook of Indians, and is a com- 
pilation by experts, and altogether the most 
complete and scientific treatise on the aborig- 
ines ever written. Last year a book some- 
what crude in form, and published by a local 
firm, gave to those who read it a wonderfully 


realistic picture of an Indian tribe. One 
breathes the freshness of the morning on the 
wide prairie in these pages, in sharp contrast 
the savage traits of the Indian are simply and 
p! nly told, then the transforming power of 
the gospel of love. It was written by Rev. 
Joseph M. Gilfillan, for many years an Epis- 
copal missionary to the Chippewas, and it is 
called The Ojibway. 


The Resignation of the President of Howard 
University Accepted 

Dr. John Gordon’s resignation as president 
of Howard University was unanimously ac- 
cepted at a meeting of the board of trustees 
held the last week of the year. It takes effect 
June 30, and gives him leave of absence till 
that time. Prof. F. W. Fairfield, the dean of 
the college department, is acting president. 
His connection with the university began 
thirty years ago, and he is one of a band of in- 
structors who have long served it with the 
greatest devotion. He not only has the con- 
fidence of the other members of the faculty, 
but also of the students, and is a Congrega- 
tional minister as was his father before him. 
Oberlin traditions, training and associations 
are in the mental and moral fiber of the man 
who is now president ad interim, and will help 
him in the delicate and onerous task placed 
upon his shoulders. 


In General 


Two fine addresses were given before the 
Congregational Club at their banquet on Fore- 
fathers’ Day. One was a carefully thought 
out and well-delivered study ef the Scotch 
Irish in America by a Virginian, Dr. Vance, 
dean of the law department of the George 
Washington University. The other was an 
eloquent speech on the Puritan Preacher by 
Dr. Dewey of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn. 

Mr. Justice Brewer made an eloquent and 
moving address before the meeting of the 
Associated Charities, of which he is the presi- 
dent, at its annual meeting held at the Church 
of the Covenant. He consented to re-election; 
when such men are willing to take hold of the 
work of the affiliated charities of a city, it 
means to many of the poor and the hapless 
a happier new year. 





Mayors of cities in England serve without 
salaries, and are often men of wealth who 
give generously of money besides their serv- 
ices. The newly-elected mayor of Northamp- 
ton, for example, is giving $500 per week for 
nine weeks to relieve the sufferings of the un- 
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employed in the city, distributing the gifts 
through an officer of the Salvation Army, who 
has invited the assistance of representatives 
of all the churches. 


A Montclair Dedication 

A Council of Churches met Dee. 17 to recognize 
Watchung Avenue Church, Montclair, N. J. Its 
officers, deacons, deaconesses and trustees enter- 
tained the council at dinner. Dr. A. H. Bradford 
was moderator. At the evening session the fellow- 
ship of the churches was extended by Dr. R. G. 
Davey of Upper Montclair; Dr. C. H. Richards of- 
fered the recognition prayer; R. W. Raymond de- 
livered an address on The Scarlet Line in the 
Scriptures. Dr. Lyman Abbott preached on Friday 
night. On Sunday morning, the 17th, Dr. William 
Hayes Ward preached, and the pastor, Rev. Hor- 
ace Porter, received fifteen new members. At the 
baptism of one child four generations were repre- 
sented, great-grandmother, grandparents, mother 
and child. In the afternoon Dr. Hillis preached; 
pastor and people joined in a beautiful service of 
dedication, Dr. Bradford offering the prayer. 

The building, of light gray stucco, was intended 
0 seat 400 people, but more than 500 were pres- 
ent and others were turned away. This is intended 
to be the chapel of a future structure, but it has 
parlors, kitchen, classrooms, clud and dining-room. 
The cost, including furnishing, is not quite $16,- 
000, and the structure is one of exceptional beauty, 
without and within. The church, organized two 
years ago, is finely located in a rapidly growing 
locality, there being no other within more than 
half a mile in any direction. 

The lately adopted creed of this church by its 
breadth and simplicity has attracted numbers of 
men to whom more complex creeds make no appeal: 





WATCHUNG AVENUE CHURCH CREED 


We believe in the Fatherhood of God as revealed 
by Jesus Christ his Son. 

We believe in the Brotherhood of Man as made 
known in Jesus Christ. 

We accept the Bible as the supreme interpreta- 
tion of the Life of God in the Soul of Man; making 
knowa by authority divine the will of God and the 
purpose of His love toward His children, and that 
the Spirit of God abides in every heart that is open 
to His presence. 

We grant, one to another, liberty of individual 
interpretation of the deep mysteries and doctrines 
of the Bible, only requiring of one another that as 
members of this Church, each shall strive to live 
in the spirit and accordiog to the teaching of Jesus 
Christ. Any and all who strive so to live will be 
cordially welcomed into the fellowship and service 
of this Chureh. 

We believe in the essential unity of Christendom. 
We lament the divisions which separate the Church 
of God on earth. We seek the unity of all the 
Churehes, that they may be one, as the Master 
himself prayed. We labor for the fuller and fuller 
realization of the Brotherhood of Man in the world- 
wide Kingdom of God, remembering Him who said, 
**One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are 
brethren.” 








Watchung Avenue Vongregatronal Uhurch, Montclair, N. J. 
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The New Municipal Government 

Mayor Fitzgerald was inaugurated last Mon- 
day noon with the enthusiastic plaudits of his 
friends and supporters, and in his address 
mapped out broadly a program in which 
visions and practical) plans mingled in brilliant 
colors and outlines. Such a scene as was pre- 
sented in the City Hall would have been a 
strange contrast to the assembly of the City 
Fathers of a generation ago. The new city 
government is mainly in the control of Irish 
Roman Catholics. They have taken it at a 
time when tke public finances are in a deplor- 
able condition, largely due to the administra- 
tion of members of their own political party, 
whom they have succeeded. While many of 
the citizens look to the future with feelings of 
discouragement and apprehension, these men 
of another race and of traditions alien to the 
Puritans who founded and for more than two 
and a half centuries administered the city’s 
affairs have a great opportunity to show that 
they have not only the ability but the integrity 
and courage to sustain the reputation of which 
it has been in the past deservedly proud. If 
they show an honest purpose to do this, they 
may win the confidence of the public and gain 
for those whom they represent a respect and a 
fame which wil! enrich the commonwealth and 
the whole country. Will they rise to the occa- 
sion? 
A Great Acquisition for the Baptists 

With the dedication last Saturday of the 
handsome Ford Building on Bowdoin Street 
and Ashburton Place, the Boston Baptist Social 
Union, an organization corresponding to the 
Congregational Club, comes into possession of 
a structure wonderfully complete in all its ap- 
pointments and costing about $350,000. Brain- 
erd & Leeds were the architects. Its primary 
use is fur the Union itself. In the large and 
elaborately decorated hall it will hold its 
monthly social meetings, while a number of 
committee rooms are at the disposal of Baptists 
and other Christians for conference purposes. 

The building is the gift of the late Daniel S. 
Ford, proprietor of the Youth’s Companion, 
and represents his deep interest in religious 
and charitable work, especially in all that 
bears on the temporal and spiritual benefit 
of working men and their families. The 
large yearly rental which the builaing will 
yield is designed to forward aggressive Chris- 
tian work of the type to which Mr. Ford, 
while living, gave so liberally. Another fond 
desire of his heart was that substantial Baptist 
laymen should be more largely identified with 
denominational concerns, and this building 
will invite and stimulate them constantly to 
such service. The offices of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, as well as of the 
woman’s foreign missionary organiz:tion, 
have been transferred from Tremont Temple 
to this new building, and in time other de- 
nominational interests may have their habi at 
there, thonzh, as in the case of the Congrega- 
tional House, there is ample room for out- 
siders and its well-lighted rooms are sure to be 
in demand for general office purposes, 

Governor elect Guild was one of the speak- 
ers at the dedication exercises, which were of 
a stirring and patriotic character. On Mon- 
day evening the Social Union held its monthly 
banquet, with numerous guests from other 
denvminations, aud with addresses of con- 
gratulation from Dr. Henson, representing 
the Baptists, Dr. Aiomas the Cong: egational- 
ists and Bish»p Lawrence the Episcopalians. 
Baptists have attended in large numbers the 
services in connection with the opening of the 
building, and are feeling the forward impulse 
which it brings. 


Evangelism 

Fred 8. Smith, a secretary under the Inter- 
national Y. M. C. A. Committee and an ex- 
ceptionally effective speaker tu yoang men, as 
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his recent tour round the world proves, is 
holding this week noonday meetings at Park 
Street Church for men only, addressing rail- 
road men in their shops, meeting ministers 
and laymen in private conferences. Next 
Sunday afternoon he will give at Tremont 
Temple his famous address, A Strong Man. 
He comes under the auspices of the Boston 
Y. M. C. A. and large hope is cherished with 
regard to his brief mission here. 

Some of the pastors and laymen who sought 
to have Dr. Chapman come here this winter 
have been instrumental in securing several of 
his speakers and singers, around whom special 
union campaigns will crystallize in different 
parts of the city, beginning this week and con- 
tinning a fortnight or more. In the South 
End only the five Presbyterian churches unite, 
but in East and South Boston most of the 
ev sngelical churches are joining in the under- 
taking and have prepared themselves for it 
through prayer and consecration. Tuesday 
of this week was set apart in some cases as a 
day of humiliation and petition. 


Lectures on the Bible 

Those who desire to be better Sunday school 
teachers—and there must be many such in the 
metropolitan district—as well as other stu- 
dents of the Scriptures, have a rich and un- 
usual feast spread before them this coming 
month. This week Saturday, under the aus- 
pices of the Massachusetts Sunday School 
Association, a course of four lectures begins 
at Sleeper Hall, Boston University, on sub- 
jects connected with the life of Christ and 
pertinent to the current lesson. Professor 
Fowler of Brown University, Dr. Sanders of 
the Sunday School and Publishing Society, 
Editor Trumbull of the Sunday School Timea, 
and Professor Buell of Boston University will 
speak on successive Saturdays. It is an admi- 
rable plan and a strong program. The tickets 
for the course cost fifty cents. 

Episcopalians have arranged for lectures by 
Professor St. John of Hartford and Mrs. 
Alfred T. Higzins On Child Nature and Prin- 
ciples of Religious Teaching. They begin at 
Trinity Church, Jan 6,at3 P M.,and are open 
to all who care to pay thirty-five cents fur a 
single lecture, or $2 50 for the entire course. 

The next Twentieth Century Clu» course is 
by Prof. Henry S. Nash on the Epistle to the 
Romans. I: comes on Thursday afternoons 
at four o’clock. Tickets for the course of four 
cost $1.00. 


Unique Evangelism 

Faneuil Hall has been well filled as to its 
seats and crowded about the doors during the 
noon hours of the closing days of the year to 
listen to a company of men named in the daily 
papers the Holy Jumpers. As forthemselves, 
one of them said: ‘** We don’t know jast what 
to call ourselves. We’re just business men 
called of God to preach about things other 
men don’t tcuch.” Judging by one service 
which we attended, the newspapers bave dove 
them scant justice. It is true that their phys- 
ical antics are uncouth, anti their remarks 
about ministers and churches are uncompli- 
mentary. But they speak plain traths ear- 
nestly which men need to hear oftener than 
they hear them in religious assemblies. The 
noon meeting we attended was for men only, 
and the subject especially emphasized was the 
sin of unchastity. The speakers spoke with 
due self restraiut, without any pandering to 
prurient curiosity, and with solemn appeal to 
the consciences of their hearers. If these men 
would speak courteously of their fellow-Chris- 
tians, or at least omit discourteous criticisms, 
they would be recognized as having a mission 
to preach Christian truths to those uoreached 
by average ministers. The acting mayor has 
withdrawn the permission to them to speak in 
Faneail Hall. 
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The Ministers’ Meeting 

The Pilgrim Gall gathering last Monday was 
of the nature of a devotional meeting and as 
such pertinent to the year’s beginning. The 
subject, The Touch of God in the Life of the 
Minister, was handled by Dr. Plumb, Rev. 
Messrs. H. H. French, Nicholas van der Py] 
and J.G. Taylor. Dr. David Gregg, formerly 
pastor at Park Street and now president of 
Western Theological Seminary at Pittsburg, 
who has been spending a few days in Boston 
visiting his son and other relatives, was called 
out to speak, and afterward was cordially 
greeted by his numeruus friends. 


Franklin’s Bi-Centennial 

A revival of interest in Benjamin Franklin 
will be one of the diversions of Boston during 
the current month. Ono Monday evenings, be- 
ginning Jan. 8, there will be lectures on his 
life and services at the Old South meeting 
house, the lecturers being Prof. Albert Bush- 
nell Hart of Harvard, Prof. E. A Grosvenor 
of Amherst, Prof. A. E Dolbear of Tufts and 
Mr. F. K Foster of the Board of Managers of 
the Franklia Fund. Jan. 17, the 200ch anni- 
versary of Franklin’s birth will be commemo- 
rated in Symphony Hall, at which vocal and 
instromental music will be furnished by pa- 
pils of the public schools. Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright is to deliver an oration, Pres. H. S. 
Pritchett will give a history of Franklin’s gift 
to Boston and a poem by James Jeffrey Roche 
will be read. This meeting will be in the 
afternoon, and a part of the hall will be open 
to the public. 

A collection of books relating to Franklin 
will be arranged in a room by themselves in 
the pablic library for consultation. 


Helpful Features at Berkeley femple 

These are too numerous to mention, but 
some desirable innovations merit attention. 
The pa-tor’s Drop-in Class for m-n meets in 
the auditorium at the close of morning service, 
using Professor Bosworth’s Studies in the 
Teachings of Jesus and his Apostles, A 
similar class for women meets at the same 
time and place, led by Miss Thompson of the 
Y. W. C. A. This is. especially convenient 
for parents whose young children are in Sua- 
day school. In accordance with an arrange- 
ment for temporary membership, four Tech- 
nology students and one from Harvard Uni- 
versity j»ined at the Decamber communion, 
with five others on confession, all bat one 
young men. The Endeavorers, in the interest 
of variety and spiritual ¢fficiency, have ar- 
ranged this monthly order for their services: 
First Sunday evening in month, Communion, 
conducted by Mr. Stockdale; second, Prayer 
Power Circle; third, Mission Discussion Club, 
conducted by the pastor; fvurth, Praise, 
Prayer and Testimony. The regular prayer 
service of the church emphasiz s the featare 
of meditation. At one, the pastor reviewed 
S. D. Gordon's Quiet Talks on Prayer. The 
Berkeley Infirmary performs a gracious min- 
istry, having treated fifty cases representing 
225 calls, and with its able staff of workers 
could care for more worthy cases needing 
medical or surgical attention. 


Mr. Kaight Recovering 

The many friends of Rev. W. A. Knight of 
Brighton will be glad to know that he is grad- 
ually recovering from the painful and serious 
affection of the throat which has kept him 
boused for the past month. Duriog his illness 
his father, Rev. A. A. Knight, whois spending 
the winter with his son, has filled the Brighton 
pulpit and carried on pastoral work very ac- 
ceptably. 
The Tuberculosis Exhibition 

At Horticultural Hall, Dec. 28, a ten days’ 


demonstration was begun of ways and means 
to check the most dreaded disease of our 





miner rracies 
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region and climate—consumption. The- ex- 
hibit has been arranged by the State Board of 
Health, and an appropriation for it was made 
by the Massachusetts legislature last year. 
The history of the disease, what has been 
done and what may be done to prevent and to 
cure it, is set forth by specimens of lungs in 
various stages of consumption, of germs which 


cause the disease, and by pictures, charts and 
models, by sleeping-rooms in which it breeds 
and by those whose light, cleanliness and fur- 
niture guard against it, also by models of 
hospitals and the appliances used by physi- 
cians. Lectures are given daily, with stere- 
opticon exhibitions in the evenings, and com- 
petent guides are at hand, many of them 
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physicians, to explain the significance of the 
exhibition, which is free to the public and will 
remain open till Jan. 7. That its beneficent 
purposes may be realized it is necessary that 
people should visit it in large numbers, and 
many who go without having direct personal 
interest will doubtless learn what will prove 
of value to them and their friends. 
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Calls tral Turkey College, Aintab, arrived in Boston New HAVEN, Cr., Howard Ave, Dr. W. J. Mutch. 

ARUSTRONG, J. H., Oberlin, 0., to Union, Io. Ac- Nov. 26. Fortieth of organization, Dec. 27-31. 


cepts. 

Banpdy, J. V. N., to Metropolis, Ill. Accepts. 

BOATRIGHT, DONNELL A., Bangor Sem., to As- 
sonet, Mass. 

BRODIE, A. M., Chicago, Home Missionary Secre- 
tary for Illinois, accepts call to First Presb. Ch., 
Watertown, N. Y. 

Doane, J. W., Union Ch., McCloud, Cal., to Hydes- 
ville and Rohnerville. Accepts. 

DYER, FRANK, Lake View Ch., Chicago, IIl., to 
Waveland Ave. Ch., same city. Accepts. 

EDWARDS, Ws. R., Granville, N. Y., to Tabernacle 
Ch., Scranton, Pa. 

GREGG, THOS. J. (Meth.), W. Liberty, O., to Mel- 
rose Highlands, Mass , for one year. 

HANFORD, SAM’L L., Weeping Water, Neb., to be- 
come state superintendent of home missions. 
Accepts. 

HERTELL, ARTHUR F., Falls Village and S. Ca- 
naan, Ct., to an instructorship in Phillips Acad- 
emy, Exeter, N. H. Accepts. 

JENNINGS, Wo. L., to remain at Lunenburg, Vt., 
with an increase of $25 in salary. Accepts. 

KEELING, GEo. P., Brighton Ch., Chicago, IIl., to 
Avon. Accepts. 

MERRIAM, FRANK N., Turners Falls, Mass., de- 
clines call to Princeton. 

NICHOLS, JESSE G., Hamilton, Mass., accepts call 
to 8S. Hadley. 

OLMSTEAD, JULIAN H., Milford, Io., to Clarion. 

Pappock, Gro. E., Keokuk, Io., to Boise, Ida. 

PRENTI!S, JOHN H., Hillyard and Pleasant Prairie, 
Wn., to Edmonds. Accepts. 


RAYMOND, OC. REXFORD, Bellevue, O., to Flushing, . 


N.Y. Accepts, 
SmiTH, Jas. R., Chicago, Ill., to Hope Ch., St. 
Louis, Mo. Accepts. 


Ordinations anci Installations 


ACHENBACH, SOLOMON T., o. E. Barre, Vt., Dec. 
28. Sermon, Dr. 8. G. Barnes; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. R. Stewart, L. F. Reed, F. A. Poole, 
E. S. Fiske, R. L. Sheaff and Dr. C. H. Merrill. 

ARMSTRONG, J. H., o. Union, Io., Dec. 19. Ser- 
mon, Rev. L. B. Hix; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Cc. C. Warner, T. O. Douglass, A. D. Kinzer and 
W. A. Briggs. 

SHELDON, FRANK M., ¢. First Ch., Rockford, Ill., 
Dec. 18. Sermon, Rev. Sydney Strong; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. P. M. Snyder, Q. L. Dowd 
and Jas. Blaisdell. 


Restgnatfons 

BACON, LEONARD W., Assonet, Mass. 

BAYLIS, CHAS. T., Bushwick Ave. Ch., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to take effect March 1. 

BEAN, D. OT!1s, Campbell, Minn. 

DYER, FRANK, Lake View Cb., Chicago, Ill. 

NICHOLS, JESSE G., Hamilton, Mass., after 11 
years’ service. 

Srmons, JosAH H., Madison Ave. Ch., Chicago, 
Til. 

SMITH, J. CHALLBN, Silverton, Col. 

THOME, ARTHUR M., Forest Glen Ch., Chicago, 
IIL, closing active pastoral service. 


Dismissfons 
DUNNELLS, FRED’ A., Calvinistic Ch., Fitchburg, 
Mass., Dec, 28. 
Morsz, Henry H., First Ch., Milford, Ct., Dec. 27, 
after 15 years’ service. 


American Board Personals 


APPOINTMENTS 


Nose, Miss WILLA CAREY, Montclair, N. J., 
Dec. 5, to the North China Mission. 

STEPHENSON, Dr. MARY ELEANOR, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Dec. 19, to the Marathi Mission, India. 

SULLIVAN, Miss KATHERINE MARIE, flancée of 
Rev. Charles H. Maxwell, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Dec. 26, to the Zulu Mission, Africa. 

COMMISSIONED FOR SERVICE 


STEPHENSON, Dr. MARY ELEANOR, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Jan. 4, to the Marathi Mission, India. 


ARRIVALS 
FULLER, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. AMERICUS, of the Cen- 


SmitTuH, Rev. Jas. of Ahmednagar, India, arrived 
in Boston Dec. 28. 


ARRIVALS ABROAD 


BusH, Miss CAROLINE E., and PooLr, Miss MARIA 
B., in Harpoot, Turkey, Nov. 14. 

EmBIcH, Rev. and Mrs. R. 8, M., Dewey, Mrs. 
Seraphina S.,and Dewey, Miss DianTHA L., in 
Mardin, Turkey, Nov. 14. 

MALTBIE, Miss EsTHER T., in Samokov, Bul- 
garia, Nov. 3. 

Scott, Dr. and Mrs. THomas B., HOWLAND, Miss 
SusAN B., and Frirts, Mr. and Mrs. L. B., in 
Jaffna, Ceylon, Oct. 31. Mr. Fritts goes out for 
term service in Jaffna College. 

WALKER, Mrs. AMANDA, in Tokyo, Japan, Oct. 14. 


TRANSFERRED 


CLARK, Miss HATTIE, Nov. 28, from the Zulu Mis- 
sion to the East Central African Mission. 


RESIGNATIONS 


JAMISON, Rev. and Mrs, L. H., of the Mexican 
Mission, Dec. 26. 

KILBon, Rev. C. W., of the Zulu Mission, Africa, 
Dee. 19. 

LORD, Miss AGNES M., of the Eastern Turkey 
Mission, Dec. 26, to take effect next summer. 


MARRIAGES 


MAXWELL—SULLIVAN—In Minneapolis, Minn., at 
Lyndale Cong. Ch., Jan 3, Rev. Charles H. Max- 
well and Miss Katherine Marie Sullivan, under 
appointment to the Zulu Mission, Africa. 


Holiday Gifts to Ministers 


Buss, J. HENRY, Webster, N. H., fur overcoat 
and sum of money. 

GILMouR, GEO., Rutland, Vt., gold watch from 
his Bible class. 

HEYHOE, ALBERT G., N. Pomfret, Vt., $30. 

LATHROP, Wo. G., Shelton, Ct., polished oak din- 
ing table and set of leather-seated chairs, includ- 
ing one for his study. 

McKENZzIz, ALEX. L , Wallingford, Vt., gold watch 
from Bible class and Sunday school officers. 

VAN KEUREN, MAILLER O., Little Valley, N. Y., 


gold watch. 
Churches Organized 


LAKEWOOD, O., Frrst CH., org. 8 Dec., rec. 21 
Dec., 27 members. 


Local Revival Interest 


Boston, MAss., Jamaica Plain.—Five evangelical 
churches—two ‘Methodist, two Baptist and Boyl- 
ston Congregational—unite in evangelistic serv- 
fees for five weeks, one in each church, every 
night but Saturday; also hold union watch meet- 
ing with Boylston Ch. 

LUNENBURG, VT., Rev. W. L. Jennings. Success- 
ful revival services closed, in which Congrega- 
tionalists united with Methodists. Evangelist 
assisting the pastors, Mrs. J. E. Read of Worces- 
ter. 

PLAIN, O., Rev. W.O. Town. Evangelist A. E. Prior 
has closed two weeks’ meetings, winning back 
several alienated families and about 20 confess- 
ing Christ. 

Union meetings are reported at Hast Longmeadow, 
Mass., and Avoca, Io., to be followed at the latter 
point by two weeks’ special services. At Orient, 
To., Rev. W. A. McCorkle has been assisted by 
Rev. Mr. Kirkwood in conducting protracted meet- 
ings. At Bennington, N. H., Rev. Samuel Rose of 
Merrimack aided Rev. W. T. Bartley for a week; 
at Dunbarton, N. H., Rev. G. H. Dunlap of Con- 
cord helped the pastor, and State Evangelist 
Packard is holding meetings at Rosefield and 


Trenton, Neb. 
Anniversaries 


GosHeEN, Ct., Rev. Calvin Keyser, 125th. Celebra- 
tion Dec. 28, opened with prayer by widow of the 
late Rev. H. L. Hastings of Boston; historical ad- 
Gress by Deacon E. C. Packard, an ex-representa- 
tive; address on Religious Thought Then and 
Now, by Dr. 8. G. Smith, formerly of Lane Sem., 
and one by the pastor on The Future of the Church. 


Dedications 


CouNcIL BLuF¥s, Io., Rev. 0. O. Smith. House of 
worship dedicated with a week of services be- 
ginning Dee. 10, with sermon by Secretary Doug- 
lass. At this session $1,500 were raised for audi- 
torlumand piano. Lectures on Congregationalism 
by the pastor and on The Trial of Jesus by Rev. 
H. M. Boorman came on later evenings. 

DAWSON, MINN., Rev. R. S. Cross. Handsome 
house of worship, practically free of debt, with 
sermon by Dr. R. P. Herrick, who organized it 
nineteen years ago while pastor at Montevideo; 
and addresses by Hon. Lyndon A. Smith and 
Supt. 8. V. 8. Fisher. Toward new organ and 
pews $306 were contributed. 

JERICHO CENTER, VT., Rev. J. W. Goffin. New 
$2,500 parsonage dedicated, free of debt, with 
religious service the afternoon of Jan. 1, near-by 
pastors participating. Housewarming and social 
in the evening. 

MILFORD, Io., Rev. J. H. Olmstead. Remodeled 
building rededicated Dec. 19, with sermon by 
Dr. T. O. Douglass and address by Dr. H. W. 
Tuttle, state Sunday school saperintendent. The 
cost of improvements, $1,210, was raised before 
dedication. They include new steel furnace, 
choir loft with leaded art glass windows, painting 
and frescoing, new archway between auditorium 
and lecture-room hung with velour portiéres, the 
gift of Mr. J. E. Knudson in memory of his wife, 
and velvet carpet, gift of the Ladies’ Aid Society. 
This was Dr. Douglass’s third dedication service 
in Milford. 

NEw LONDON, Ct., Second, Dr. J. W. Bixler, ded- 
icated, Dec. 17, one of the largest organs in the 
state, the gift of Mrs. J. N. Harris. Thirty-four 
stops re-enforced by ali modera devices for easy 
and rapid handling; electro pneumatic system 
used throughout; built by Electrolian Organ Co., 
Hoboken, N. J. Cost, about $15,000. 

WEsT NEWBURY, VT., Rev. E.C. Torrey. House 
of worship rededicated Dec. 18, with sermon by 
Dr. C. H. Merrill. 


Waymarks 


CIENFUEGOS, CUBA, Rev. Alfred De Barritt. 
Twenty members admitted in past year; 200 
new books added to Sunday schoo! library ; young 
people, with pastor, made 20 visits to prison and 
hospital and gave 4,000 tracts, Bibles or other 
books in Spanish to prisoners and patients; porta- 
ble organ obtained for this work. All but three 
members paid amounts pledged for church and in- 
creased their subscriptions. Two hundred pupils 
in local day and evening classes; 70 in northern 
schools and colleges. Grant for school sorely 
needed: 

HARLAN, Io., Rev. F. G. Beardsley. Debt of $150 
provided for, note to be burned by pastor first 
Sunday in January. 

New YorK, N. Y., Manhattan, Dr. H. A. Stimson. 
Iu nine years since organization 491 members re- 
ceived; beautiful edifice dedicated free of debt; 
$21,000 given in benevolence. 

PuLASsKI, N. Y.—Io the seven years since the com- 
ing of Rev. J. B. Felt, 72 members received, 62 
on confession. At December communion 22 ad- 
mitted on confession—oldest 72, youngest 12. 
Accessions in past year largest in a single year 
since 1840, * 

STERLING, ILL.—In twelve years since the coming 
of Dr. Theodore Crowl, 440 members added, 
church roll revised, $40,000 stone house of wor- 
ship erected and paid for. Features: midweek 
prayer meeting with average attendance of 150- 
200; large Bible class for men, taught by Prin. 
E. T. Austin of high sehool. Pastor for several 
years president of High School Board of Educa- 


tion. 
Casualties - 

WINTERPORT, ME., Rev. J. F. Schneider. Church 
on the Hill caught fire on Christmas Sunday, but 
flames were promptly extinguished and $100, 
with yolunteer service, will soon repair the 
oe. Meanwhile services will be held in the 
chapel. 
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Take Warning 


The movement in favor of Sanday coe. 
ing of theaters is gradually sp in 
Eastward, and is a matter to be watch 
closely and headed off. In most of the 
large cities in the West the playhouses 
are open Sunday night, and that night 
is the best of the week from the mana- 
gerial standpoint. The biggest crowds 
attend the shows then, and more money 
is made sometimes than on two nights in 
midweek. Sunday theatricals are, for- 
tunately, still a remote possibility in New 
England, but New York and some of the 
Eastern cities now practically have them 
in their so-called ‘‘sacred concerts.” 
These were first started along harmless 
lines, and gave people who had no evening 
during the week to devote to good music 
a chance to hear some which was classic, 
even if not sacred. These concerts proved 
so popular and were such money makers 
for the managers that lighter phases of 
amusement were gradually introduced, 
until now the ‘‘sacred concert’”’ is noth- 
ing but a vaudeville show in street clothes, 
and the people flock to them in great num. 
bers. It may be said that they keep the 
people from more harmful forms of 
amusement, but this is not certain, and 
it is certain that they tend to make the 
day noisy and distracting. Then there 
is the actor’s side of the question to be 
considered. These people work hard six 
are in the week, and should be given 
a holiday on the other day as well as 
members of any other profession. The 
summer amusement parks at the big sea- 
shore resorts also have a more or less bad 
influence in tending to offer more varied 
and unnecessary forms of amusement. 
The idea is wrong and bound to develop 
into harmful results unless carefully 
guarded.—Springfield Republican. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BosToN MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Jan. 8, 
10.30 A.M. Subject. The Most Recent Constructive 
Position of Congregationalists in Polity and Theolog- 
ical Thinking ; sp: ers, George P. Morris, Rev. Charles 
F. Carter, Dr. A E. Dunning. 

Boston YOUNG WoMEN’sS CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
daily services (except Saturday) during the Week of 
Prayer, 40 Berkeley Street, 11 A. M. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MEETING, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 A. M., every Friday. 

SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30 P.M. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 


Marriages 








~The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. _ 

AXTELL—CHICK—In Des Meines, Io., Dec. 12, Rev. 
Archie G. Axtell of Blair, Neb, and Elizabeth L. 
Chick of Des Moines. 


_ Deaths 


The c e for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the nottce. 


BLATCHFORD-In Chicago, Ill., Dec. 23, Eliphalet 
Huntington, aged 29 PAs > youngest son ot Eliphalet 
W. and Mary E. Blatchford. 

FREEMAN —In Bridgeport, Ct., Dec. 11, at the home of 
her son, Rev. John De Peu, Elizabeth Waite Freeman, 
i. aes of the late Richard Mather of Binghamton, 
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and widow of Barnabas Freeman of Yarmouth, 


STOWELL—In South Deerfield, Mass., Dec. 7, Mrs. 
Juliaette (Hannum) Stowell, widow of Deacon Cyrus 
A. Stowell, aged 99 yrs.,4mos.,9 dys. She had been 
a constant attendart at church and Sunday school un- 
til within a few weeks of her death. 

WRIGHTI-—In Fairfield, Neb., Nov. 24, Rev. Gavin H. 
Wright, formerly of Worcester, Mass., aged 33 yrs., 
8 mos., 13 dys. 


ORLANDO MASON 
Mr. Orlando Mason, for sixty-two years a prominent 
resident of Winchendon, Mass., and a highly-valued 
member of the North Congregationa] Church of that 
ace, passed to rest at the Carney Hospital, South Bos- 
in, Dec. 9, 1905, baving three weeks before undergone 
a@ severe surgical operation. A native of Sullivan, N. H., 
he was one of a sturdy and long-lived family of ten 
children, four of whom, two brothers and two sisters, 
remain. He fitted for college at Thetford (Vt.) Acad 
emy and tavght school for several winters, but finally 
settling down to a business career, and starting only 








ECZEMA FOR EIGHT YEARS 
Felt as if Burning Up from Itcing 
and Pain. Speedily Cured 
by Cuaticura. 

“ Cuticura cured me of a terrible eczema from 
which I had, suffered agony and pain for eight 
years, being unable to obtain any help from the 
best professional treatment. My scalp and face 
were covered with sores, and I felt as if burning up 
from the itching and pain. Cuticura gave me relief 
the very first day and made a complete cure in a 
short time. My head and face are now clear and 
well.” (Signed) Miss Mary M. Fay, 75 West Main 
Street, Westboro, Mass. [Adv. 
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with the ital of his own ene and industry, le 
s00n became @ successful mspateeteser of wooden- 
ware and attained an influential position omens the 
business men of the region. He was frequently chosen 
to town office and served as re tative to Gen- 
eral Court in 1870-71. He for Bena been director 
or trustee in severa! public institutions, gi himself 
with rare fidelity to such duties. He was president for 
many years of the Winchendon Savings Bank and trus- 
tee of Cushing Academy at Ashburnham. 

Mr. n’s associates in the church remember his 
stngsiarty acoeptente and efficient support of the prayer 
meeting, his twenty-two devoted years as superintend- 
ent of the Sunday school and his loyal and liberal 
financial aid. Over a score of years ago he was seized 
with an incurable disease and for the t ten years has 

to excruciati 


durance of severe suffering.” 
wife, who was his unremitting nurse during these yeers, 
while at the same time she continued her long service 
as ery of the Worcester County Branch, W. B. M ; 
and by a son, Dwight L., anda Mabel M. 
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A Bad Stomach 


Lessens the usefulness and mars the happi- 
ness of life. 

It’s a weak stomach, a stomach that cannot 
properly perform its functions. 

Among its symptoms are distress after 
eating, nausea between meals, heartburn, 
belching, vomiting, flatulence and nervous 
headache. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures a bad stomach, indigestion and dys- 
pepsia, and the cure is permanent. 
Accept no substitute. 











ment inspectors. 


ment wrapped packages. 
delicious breakfast dish. 


Arlington Sausage 


How U. S. Government Inspec- 
tion Guarantees Their Quality 


TATIONED at our factory every working day in the year are U. S. Govern- 
It is their duty to see that every particle of meat we 
use is in perfect condition. This inspection is maintained at a cost of thousands 
of dollars annually, but it safeguards your health and enables us to absolutely 
guarantee the quality of our food products. 

Arlington Sausage are made in the cleanest of factories, from choice, young, 
fresh pork, seasoned with pure, fresh ground spices. Sold only in 1 Ib. parch- 
Never sold loose or in bulk. A delicate and most 


If your dealer cannot supply you we will ship, express paid, five 1 lb. packages, 
and a sample pail of Squire’s Kettle Rendered Pure Leaf Lard, for $1.00. Join 


with your neighbor in ordering a trial lot. 
Arlington Sausage, send us his name and we will send you one of our dainty 
celluloid purse or desk calendars for 1906, free. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE @ COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


lf your dealer does not carry 


























PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


48 Canal Street, near North Station, Boston 


For the Hall 





Roman Chair, mahogany finish, elab- 
orately carved frame, claw feet, up- 
holstered seat covered with Spanish 
leather, fastened with dull brass nails, 


$21.00 


Hall Table, top long and narrow, with 
guarded back, front legs artistically 
carved, shelf at base, weathered oak, 


$30.00 


Not more than one person in ten who calls 
at your residence enters further than the hall. 
A visitor’s first impressions are gained there, 
which is an argument for good Hall Furniture. 

This Settle is of solid mahogany with broad 
arms and a capacious chest for robes, over- 
shoes, etc. 

The price is 


$34. 


The Mirror matches the Settle in style and 
size and the four quadruple brass hooks provide 
accommodations for eight hats and the same 
number of coats. 

The price is $21. 


Weathered Oak Hall Settle, 
ends and back entirely covered with 
hand carving, in scroll designs, 

$33.00 


Hall Table, golden oak, carved ends, 
drawer and 2 shelves............. $12.50 





ORIENTAL RUCS AND DRAPERIES 
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Shepard Norwell Co. 


Winter Street—Through to Temple Place. 


RELIABLE LINENS 


THE JANUARY SALE 


In our NEW LINEN ROOM on the 3d Floor will surpass all offerings of previous 


years, 





THE REASON WHY is plain. 


Here we are in a new location, with 


many times over the old capacity in counter room, fixtures and floor space. We 
had to have more room for your comfort in shopping, and to provide for the rapid 
growth of the department. To signalize the First Annual Sale in the New Loca- 
tion we shall make the day memorable for the housekeeper by offering remarkable 
values. It will be the event of the year to stock up the Linen Closet to advantage 
for Both Economy and Quality. Every item should be of interest. 

ALL GOODS ADVERTISED AS LINEN are absolutely ALL LINEN and 
will bear out in service our claim of RELIABLE LINENS that have made so 
many customers satisfied with this branch of our business, now grown to a regular 
Linen Store by itself; reached by Special Safety Elevators from the street floor. 





BLEACHED SATIN DAMASK, 68 inches 
wide, very heavy, an odd lot of 35 pieces, 
regular 75c value. For this sale, per 
SEED ¥onccci ccuchtacs bo tan iiewdvei meena 59c 


BLEACHED SATIN DAMASK, 72 inches 
wide, fine quality, very heavy goods, beau- 
tiful designs, would be a good value at 1.00. 
Sale price, per yard............0.sccsccoee 75¢c 


BLEACHED DOUBLE SATIN DAMASK, 
also splendid quality Single Damask, sev- 
eral lots imported especially for this sale, 
large number of designs, well worth 1.25, 
Sale price, per yard...........00.ssseeee 1.00 

(No Napkins to match, hence low price.) 


BLEACHED SATIN DAMASK, beautiful 


new designs in the assortment at...... 1.00 
20-inch Napkins to match............... 2.25 
24-inch Napkins to match.............. 3.25 


Also a large assortment of Superfine Double 
Satin Damasks at 1.25, 1.50, 2.00 and 2 50 
per yard. 20, 24 and 26-inch Napkins to 
match. 


SILVER BLEACHED SATIN DAMASK, 
72 inches wide, very heavy, the kind that 
never fails to give entire satisfaction, worth 
1.00. Sale price, per yard.............++. 75c 


SILVER BLEACHED DOUBLE SATIN 
DAMASK, 72 inches wide, suitable for 
breakfast cloths, per yard... { ,.OQ and {.25 


VERY HEAVY ALL LINEN NAPKINS, 
18 inches square, worth 1.25 per dozen. 
ane prewar gel oy pra 1.00 


SATIN DAMASK NAPKINS, beautiful de- 
signs, 19 and 20 inches, have always retailed 
for 1.50. Sale price, per dozen......... 1.25 


SATIN DAMASK NAPKINS, 20 and 22 
inches square, fine quality and heavy weight, 
Special price for this sale, per dozen.... {.50 


DOUBLE SATIN DAMASK NAPKINS, 21 
inches square, a manufacturers’ discontin- 
ued patterns, worth 3.00 per dozen. Special 
Pelee Bor CW GRID. os aos cas iene cccuie cscs 2.25 





DOUBLE SATIN DAMASK NAPKINS, 20 
inches square, discontinued patterns, extra 
fine quality, also “ Our Special” Satin Dam- 
ask Napkins, 22} inches square, made by 
John L. Brown & Sons, and can be purchased 
only from us in Boston, our special leader, 
worth 3.50 per dozen. Sale price, only 2.75 


SATIN DAMASK DINNER NAPKINS, 24 
inches square, usually retailed here, there 
and everywhere at 2.75 per dozen. For 
We GI AE secre sc cdsticdeesvcgcceas 2.00 


SATIN DAMASK DINNER NAPKINS, 26 
inches, fine quality, beautiful patterns, usual 
price per dozen 450. One dollar clipped off 
for this sale, per dozen............-..+++ 3.50 


SATIN DAMASK NAPKINS, made by John 
L. Brown & Sons, 27 inches square, usually 
retailed for 7.00 per dozen. A small quan- 
tity selected for this sale at, per dozen, 5.00 


HEMMED HUCK TOWELS,’pure linen, red 
and blue borders, some all white. Sale 


HEMMED HUCK AND DAMASK TOW- 
ELS, good quality, all linen, imported for 
this sale, values not easy to duplicate. This 
GOES cco ssevertecotansteevePbdcbascedecss 12%c 


HEMSTITCHED HUCK AND DAMASK 
TOWELS, SCALLOPED HUCK TOWELS, 
KNOTTED FRINGE DAMASK TOWELS, 
and extra large size very heavy Turkish 
Towels, imported for this event. Largest 
assortment and best values in Boston, 
QBN 0 ois cg tdencs Wises vechgsessseceece secs 25c 


HEMSTITCHED HUCK TOWELS, also one 
lot with double hemstitch, extra large size 
and very heavy, worth 50c each. Sale 
ia dada cin de sctcowhe idee <ceusree 37%c 


Fine quality HEMSTITCHED HUCK AND 
KNOTTED FRINGE DAMASK TOWELS, 
an odd lot of 87 dozen in all, worth 75c 
each. For this sale, each................ 50c 

Not more than one dozen to a customer 





ALL LINEN CRASH, red border, worth 10c. 
Sale. pried, HUY. « ...0.00 0a. ccececcecesecess 8c 


ALL LINEN CRASH, all white and red bor- 
der, worth 12}c. Sale price.............. 10c 


ALL LINEN CRASH, fine and heavy makes, 
including Barnsley Crashes, etc., value 15c. 
Gade MONO sao sic s Coe cce sends oeccccy cece i2%c 


RUSSIA CRASH, 2 bales of the old-fashioned 
kind, 16 inches wide. For this sale, per 
OE ia ovo ca sivwwesdhecacdenes cnedsadecsued (Se 


ALL LINEN GLASS LINEN, 17 inches 
wide, regular 12}c quality. Sale price... {Oc 


ALL LINEN GLASS LINEN, 18 and 20 
inches wide, always retailed at 15c. Sale 
PUIG.  Fisse ib Beisi Cheuk epee eie tues 12%e 


FULL BLEACHED HEMSTITCHED SATIN 
DAMASK TRAY CLOTH, large size, all 
pure linen, 200 dozen in the lot, worth 20c. 
ND eer Perreree tere ris oe 12%c 


HEMSTITCHED SATIN DAMASK TRAYS 
AND FRINGED DAMASK STANDS, with 
Mexican work centers, will be offered at, 


RUBDRY TOWELS, subject to slight im- 
perfections, but not enough to interfere with 
the wearing qualities, one big lot for Mon- 
day and until sold at prices as follows: 


39c quality has been reduced to.......... 25c 
50c quality has been reduced to.......... 33c 
75c quality has been reduced to.......... 39c 
1.00 quality has been reduced to.......... 49c 


The latest addition to the “ Rubdry family” 
is a towel to retail at 12}c. We have secured 
all in stock—100 dozen—and consider our- 
selves fortunate in being able to present 
them in our January sale. Choice....{2%2¢ 
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Merry Making Justified 


Rev. C. Silvester Horne, who is doing such 
fine work for the masses at Whitefield’s Tab- 
ernacle, London, responds thus in the Chris- 
tian World to those who think he gives the 
young people too good a time: 


O, these dour, grim Puritans, what kill- 
joys they were according to the current 
notions! Yet when we do have such 
vignettes as these etched for us by a 
master-hand, how these same current 
notions begin to crumble! Here is 
Ready-to-halt pursuing his legitimate 
recreation under overwhelming difficul-. 
ties, and ‘‘ footing it well’? with a crutch 
in one hand, and Despondency’s daugh- 
ter on the other arm, and Saint John of 
Bedford, Puritan of the Puritans, de- 
clares that ‘‘the girl was to be com- 
mended”? because ‘“‘she answered the 
music eryring:s i 

Let not the noble army of critics bear 
down on me for advocating dancing, or 
spread the rumor far and wide that we 
spend our leisure at Whitefield’s trying 
to imitate Mr. Ready-to-halt and Miss 
Much-afraid. We have found other ve- 
hicles for our high spirits. But we still 
think that when our dour elder brothers 
of the pre-Puritan tradition draw near 
to our Puritan home, they hear ‘‘music 
and dancing.” According to the parable 
of Jesus, the glorious assurance of a Fa- 
ther’s love produces that state of exalta- 
tion in which “it is meet to make merry 
and be glad.’”’ Churches, therefore, should 
be the happiest and humanest of places; 
and so far from there being anything in 
the true Puritan tradition to destroy this 
ideal there is everything to encourage it. 
Do not let any who may be in doubt as 
to whether amusements in connection 
with ourchurches are legitimate give way 
to these misgivings. There is plenty of 
sound argument to support them in his- 
tory and tradition. We are only making 
new applications of old principles. The 
twentieth-century Puritan can join hands 
with him of the seventeenth. Cromwell, 
Milton, Hutchinson and Bunyan are for- 
midable authorities. In this case, at all 
events, there is little danger of the past 
being called in to diminish the happiness 
of the future. 





Unity Essential in the Field 


Listen to the words of the American Bible 
Society’s representative in Mexico: 


Of one thing Iam convinced after watch- 
ing for more than twenty-five years the 
progress of evangelical work in Mexico, 
and that is that better work could have 
been done, and Protestant Christianity 
would have been more widely known, 
could all denominational names Lass been 
abandoned and all Christian work have 
been done under the one name of ‘‘evan- 
gelical.”’ 

While the missionaries of the different 
denominations work together in harmon 
and are inspired with the desire to uplift 
the masses in Mexico, the people them- 
selves, just turning to the light, find it 
hard to understand the differences to 
which we have been accustomed all our 
lives. Could the word ‘‘evangelical”’ 
have been written over the church doors, 
on the tracts and periodicals, and used as 
the name to distinguish Protestants from 
Roman Catholics, the latter would have 
had one weapon less to use against us. 








READ PRUDENTIAL advertisement and send in 
coupon. 











Give effective relief in bron- 
chial and lung troubles. 
Contain nothing injurious. 











TIFFANY ©) STUDIOS 





= 





MR. LOUIS C. TIFFANY personally 
supervises the execution of all the me- 
morial windows made by the Tiffany 
Studios. 

Designs and estimates for windows, 
tablets, monuments and all forms of 
memorials will be submitted on request. 


Correspondence Invited, 

















Madison Avenue and 45th Street 
New York 




















dontainin 6heer otations for | 


Every Week ee A Place for the Daily, 
Y Record of Happy Happenings and they 
ting of future Engagements ase [am 


Full of inspiration, cheer and hope for every week, with blanks for 
recording ergagements and also the Happy Happenings of each day. 





Wack]  Endagements Happy Happenings | Dec 
& Bear's Search tor Foy 


Sun ‘The search for happy happenings every day of 30 
a year brings to light many unexpected sorts and 
sources of happiness, since some of the 
Fei Bea ne ae and reg. od the greatest lie 

je's surface. We for happi in 

Mon — 31 




















beneath our di ts and losse: 
We look for it in things of sense, but find it in the 
tealm of the sou! 








1. 

Our constant search for it discloses the predomi- 
nance of joy over sorrow in the world. This is 
wy something to be seen by one who is looking 

it, and partly something to be brought about by 


The daily record of happiness has helped to 
create in us a happy temper, a spirit of joy ; for 
happiness as it deepens into joy is found to be a 
thing not of happeni but of eeepares Joy 














or for it But 
within, the kingdom of joy is yet to come without. 
If it is within us as character it is no incoming 


jon, but an ing energy. If it is now 
jsp apdbeab any r~ Rpnis.: Pm ecb trad 
ing the coming year to extend its rule within and 

over other human lives. 
Frank C. Porter. . 


Gls Galeadar Wt be eriscwed er TOOT Seven thee aN eT BOSE 


Actual size of calendar pages 7x 10 inches, printed in two colors on cardboard. 
Usual Price, 60 cents net. Balance of the second large edition received a few 
days before Christmas and offered to close out for 


50 Cents Postpaid 
Only a few hundred left. 


The Pilgrim Press 


175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 14 Beacon St., Boston 
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Fitchburg Loses Mr. Dunnels 


An ecclesiastical council composed of forty per- 
sons convened at Fitchburg, Dec, 28, to advise 
concerning the resignation of Rev. A. F. Dunnels 
from the pastorate of the Calvinistic Congregational 
Church. After careful hearing of evidence on both 
sides, the council advised the dissolution of the 
pastorate, at the same time feeling that a success- 
ful work had been brought to an untimely end 
by the opposition of a very few. A large propor- 
tion of the church and congregation showed their 
appreciation of and love for their pastor by present- 
ing him with a purse containing over $1,000, and 
Mrs. Dunnels with valuable articles of jewelry. 
The conference with which he was connected feels 
severely the loss of a wise brother, a faithful coun- 
selor and a warm friend. 

Among the fruits of Mr. Dunnel’s work in Calvin- 
istie Church are these: 

Removal of a debt of $23,000; increased benevo- 
lences; a yearly average of about twenty additions 
to church membership; early evenings with about 
forty boys when tea was followed by talk on some 
theme of interest to boys, answers to their ques- 
tions and dismissal in time for school studies at 
home; men’s class in church history in connection 
with Sunday school. This held monthly gatherings 
with the pastor for general discussion and mutual 
acquaintance. 

Mr. Dunnels is president of the Fitchburg Min. 
isterial Association and of the Massachusetts Min- 
isters’ Union. 


A Notable Dedication 


The longest pastorate in the state of Minnesota is 
that at Freeborn, Minn., a village off the railroad, 
where Rev. Wilbur Fisk has been pastor, with brief 
interruption, since 1875. During this time the 
sweet Christian spirit of this pastor has pervaded 
the community and left its mark upon the young 
people of two generations. The house of worship 
inhabited all these years showed such unmistakable 
signs of serious decay this spring that the people 
determined to build a new, commodious house of 
worship. The constituency is largely from neigh- 
boring farms and the sums available were not large, 
but the church has now a $4,500 property, includ- 
ing this tasteful building and an entire block of 
land. The recent dedication, was in a way the 
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crowning item of this notable ministry. The ser- 
mon was by Rev. R. P. Herrick, and the dedicatory 
prayer by Rev. S. V. S. Fisher of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. The evening was devoted to a 
missionary outlook. Pastor and people are to be 
congratulated on this notable event in the history 
of southern Minnesota. R. P. H. 





An Important Step in Nebraska 


The Nebraska Home Missionary Society held 
Dec. 21, a special meeting in First Church, Lincoln. 
It was called to hear reports of progress ia home 
missionary work, to act on the report of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen nominating a home missionary 
superintendent, and to consider the question of self- 
support. 

Dr. T. O. Douglass, secretary of the Iowa H. 
M. 8., gave an address telling how Iowa came to 
self-support. Supt. Harmon Bross, D. D., Rev. J. 
Andress, Rey. Edwin Booth, Hon. C. B. Anderson, 
Dr. H. C. Herring and others urged self-support in 
Nebraska. Dr. J. W. Cowan explained the pro- 
posed reorganization of the National Home Mission- 
ary Society, and Rev. P. A. Sharpe and Rev. J. W. 
Turner urged the holding of Jubilee meetings in the 
interest of independence in missionary work. The 
prevailing sentiment was in favor of Nebraska sup 
porting its own missionaries, and conducting its 
own affairs after May 1, if possible, and to this end 
vigorous efforts will be made to bring the churches 
to assume all missivnary work within the state, and 
thus relieve the National Society of a part of its 
burdens. 

Rev. 8. I. Hanford of Weeping Water was chosen 
to succeed Superintendent Bross, when he lays 
down the work next May. 

The evening was given to the Lincoln Congrega- 
tional Club. Over a hundred members and guests 
sat down to the banquet and Dr. J. E. Tuttle gave 
the Forefather’s Day address on The Pilgrim Spirit 
in World-Redemption. M. A. B. 





Among the Seminaries 
ATTENDANCE AT BANGOR 


Graduate students, 2; Undergraduates: Seniors, 
8; Middiers, 12; Juniors, 16; Special student, 1; 
total, 39. Successive attendance the last four 
years: 23, 26, 31, 39. 





———— 
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Newport RI 155 Thames St 
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Winter Suits 
and Cloaks 


MADE TO ORDER 
Not Ready-Made 


$6 to $25 


We Guarantee to Fit You 
Money ‘ 





Refund Your 
oar Style Book, sent § 
free, explains how we == 
can fit you by mail, and 
contains 12 illustra- §~ 
pa we of the latest Winter ex 


st 
eg send with it sam- | ~ 
i 


SKIRTS, 
$3.50 to $12 
RAIN COATS, 
$9.75 to $20 
JACKETS and COATS, 

$5.75 to $25 

to an st of the United 

We Send FREE &i,ted dir Wioter style 

Book, mowint the latest New York ions, and 

containing 8 imple directions for taking measure- 

ments correctly; also a large assortmen 
ples of the ‘ewest Materials. 

Send us your name address and pimple Bons 
bes yo — -¥ ur Style Book and Samp 
— whether you wish efoples 
for a co "skirt, cloak or rain coat, and about the 
colors you desire. 

= teday; you will receive them by return 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 17 yrs. 














J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 


PrUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
9326 and 8328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
nolo Rig tte under one roof, in- 
eluding 0 


ee, ore Row rel. Roxbury 72 01 or 73. 











“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS”’ 


To Cleanse or Dye and Refinish 


LACE CURTAINS 
RUGS 
FEATHERS 


BLANKETS 


GLOVES 


DRAPERIES 
CARPETS 
REAL LACES 


CLOTHING of All Kinds for Men Women and Children 


SILKS 
WOOLENS 


COTTONS 


SATINS 
MIXTURES 


17 TEMPLE PL—— BOSTON —— 284 BOYLSTON ST 


2200 Washington St 
fRoxbury 
70 Market Street 
Lyon 


1274 Massachusetts Ave 
Cambridge 
1 Galen Street Watertown 
(convenient for Newton patrons) 





Americas Greatest 


LEWAN DOS Cleansers Dyers Launderers : 


Worcester Mass 3 Pleasant St 


Hartford Ct 50 Asylum St 





TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


Philadelphia Pa 163; Chestnut Street Baltimore Md 214 West Fayette Street Washington DC 1337 G Street NW 
New Haven Ct 123 Church St 
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Current Evangelism 


The Campaign the Country Over 


Judged by the evangelistic documents which 
reach us there is a widespread and carefully 
planned campaign covering a large part of the 
country. The Pastors’ Association of Spring- 
field, O., has issued a call to all local Chris- 
tians to unite ina movement for city evangel- 
ization. The territory is divided into six dis- 
tricts and simultaneous meetings are planned 
for all the churches beginning Jan. 14 and to 
last a month. In preparation therefor, home 
prayer meetings are being held in each congre- 
gation every afternoon or evening for two 
weeks. 

The Massachusetts Christian Endeavor 
Union, Dr. W. T. McElveen, chairman, has 
sent circulars to the secretaries of all Endeavor 
Societies in the state and to the pastors of the 
corresponding churches asking their sympa- 
thetic co-operation in a fourfold campaign em- 
bracing Bible study, mission classes, janior 
work and personal evangelism, suggesting 
Jan. 28—Feb. 4.as an Ingathering Week when 
the fruits of this work may be harvested. 

The Forward Movement committee ap- 
pointed by the Maine Conference, Rev. E. L. 
Marsh, chairman, reports a favorable response 
to its circular sent out to all the churches. 

It suggested, among other things, that the 
church loaning a pastor hold a special meeting 
of prayer for his success just before he leaves 
home, thus emphasizing the fellowship of the 
churches. This committee seeks the co oper- 
ation of the Bangor and Bowdoin professors 
in this movement. The circulars issued in 
other states are similar in tenor. 

Perhaps the broadest movement planned is 
that of the Evangelistic Committee of the Con- 
gregational Churches of the Middle West, and 
we have seen no suggestions more definite or 
practical than those in the circular sent out by 
its sub-committee—of which Rev. C. A. Vin- 
cent is chairman and Rev. Henry Stauffer is 
secretary—a large part of which follows. This 
circular is designed to be read in the churches 
Jan. 7: 


1. It is the conviction of the committee that 
we as a denomination should focus our thought 
and strength on the work of soul winning and 
spiritual upbuilding, and that primarily this is 
@ matter for the local church withoutaid. The 
committee is ready to assist in any way possi- 
ble, but it urges that every state organize for 
stimulating and guiding such work within its 
own bounds. The Spirit is leading in this 
direction. 

2. That every church make itself a center of 
evangelism for its community. The pastor 
must lead—unless this spirit fills him, the out- 
look is unpromising—but the people must fol- 
low. When the pastor and people have this 
passion, the machinery of the church becomes 
effective. The Sunday and mid-week services, 
the Bible school, the Endeavor Societies, the 
Aid Society and the catechetical classes, all 
have new power. Special revival services are 
necessary, but the great need today is, that 
every church shall do this work in its regular 
ministries. With wise care special evangelists 
may be employed, not to do the churches’ 
work, but simply to supplement it. 

8. To bring this spirit into a church and to 
make it effective in soul-winning and to pre- 
pare it for special revival work, certain means 
are effective. The law of cause and effect 
rules here. The following are suggestions of 
methods: 

Pangent, searching, encouraging Scriptural 
preaching is essential. Direct the people at 
the prayer meeting to think and pray toward 
this end; start cottage prayer meetings over 
your field; urge each one to make out a prayer 
list; meet with the officers and teachers of the 
Bible School and leag them to pray and work 
for the children; have a decision day in the 
school; train those whom you can interest to 
do personal work; talk about it as you meet 
the members of the church; gather your men 
together and get them interested in it; pray 
for it as you go from house to house in pastoral 
visitation; and do not fail to keep this in mind 


during the whole year. Even your work of 
instruction and training will be more effective, 
and you will find a new joy and power coming 
in the church. 

4. Special forms of evangelistic work have 
proved effective. For example: 

There are outlying districts in the country 
where meetings can be held; take your young 
people or men and carry on a campaign with 
the schoolhouse as the center. In a city hire 
a vacant store or a hall for a week or two and 
lead your people to work for the community. 

Special evangelistic services in the church 
are effective and are a part of the work of the 
Church of Christ. The preparation for such 
a campaign should be thorough and spiritual. 
Two things on the part of the members are 
essential to make such meetings effective— 
prayer and personal work with the uncon- 
verted. A pastor can either be his own evan- 
gelist for special services, or secure the help 
of a neighboring pastor, or call in an evan- 
gelist. Whatever is done, beware of anything 
unworthy of the gospel. This committee hopes 
in due time to be able to recommend to the 
churches, when consulted, wise and effective 
evangelists and evangelistic pastors. God by 
his truth and by the Holy Spirit will more 
than meet the requests, expectations and efforts 
of his people. 

Sincerely, on behalf of the committee, 
CLARENCE A. VINCENT. 


Among the Disciples of Christ 


BY REV. 8. T. WILLIS, NEW YORK 


Though the Disciples of Christ have been 
distinctly evangelistic in temper and effort 
from the beginning, they are planning and 
working for greater things in the line of soul- 
winning. Two years ago they organized a 
National Board of Evangelism and appointed 
Rev. W. J. Wright of Cincinnati as national 
superintendent. The chairman of the board 
is Dr. H. O. Breeden of Des Moines, under 
whose directorship these things, among others, 
have been planned: 

(1) The formation of a bureau of evangelism 
to gather data, suggest evangelists to churches 
wanting revivals, put preachers into needy 
fields and thus by information and suggestion 
serve as a sort of connecting link between the 
fields and laborers. 

(2) The holding of summer schools of evan- 
gelism or institutes in which methods are 
studied and themes bearing upon many phases 
of the work are discussed by wise and ex- 
perienced men. Such a school was held last 
summer at Lake Chautauqua with excellent 
results. Plans are now being formed relative 
to the holding of six summer schools in the 
coming season. 

(3) The holding of evangelistic institutes in 
the colleges and seminaries of the Disciples, 
whereby young men may be taught the best 
and most effective evangelistic methods and 
may be brought into personal touch with the 
most effective evangelists in the field. 

(4) The quickening of the work by holding 
simultaneous evangelistic services in all the 
churches in a given city or section of the 
country for a specified time. Cincinnati has 
just passed through such a campaign in which 
about three hundred were added to the saved. 
Pittsburg and the region round about has just 
closed a wonderful series of meetings in which 
about thirty. five or forty churches participated 
and which will result in nearly two thousand 
additions to the churches. This campaign 
resulted in larger accessions in thirty days 
than the Disciples gained in Pittsburg in the 
fifty years of their history! Beside daily serv- 
ices in all the churches a great noonday mass 
meeting for business men was held each day 
in a large auditorium in the down-town dis- 
trict; and on each Lord’s Day at three o’clock 
a great union communion service was con- 
ducted in the central part of the city, to the 
spiritual profit of thousands. Other simulta- 
neous campaigns now being planned are for 
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Kansas City, Cleveland, Louisville, Muncie 
Indianapolis, and other cities, while fifty 
churches in Tennessee will join hands in such 
a work and all the Mississippi churches will 
move in solid phalanx against the powers of 
darkness. 

By united effort it is much easier to arouse 
the city and awaken popular interest. The 
daily press will give attention where great 
numbers are engaged in the work. The out- 
look for the cause of evangelism grows. 
brighter as the work proceeds. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEG. 29 


Mrs. Emily L. McLaughlin, the leader, sug- 
gested as a red-letter text for the new year,. 
“This is the victory that overcometh, even 
your faith.” Attention was directed to the 
missionaries in Sivas, Turkey, and their work. 
Special mention was made of several mission- 


aries who, on account of age or infirmity, have- 


been obliged to leave the field. It is the uni- 
versal testimony of such that the sacrifice of 
leaving home and friends in the first place, to- 
enter the field, is small compared with the 
sacrifice of leaving the work while life lasts. 
Miss Mary C. Fowle, daughter and grand- 
daughter of Cesarea missionaries, reported 
the work from that station, keeping in touch 
with it through constant correspondence. 
Miss Calder read an interesting letter from 
Miss Alice S. Browne, addressed to her col- 
lege friends, and giving a vivacious account 
of her arrival and welcome in Tung-chou. 
Evidently the Chinese have already come to 
be a very interesting people to her, and she 
has no question that China is the place which. 
calls for her best effort. 





Sparks from Other Anvils 


HOW MUCH HE LOSES 
(The Interior) 


An officer in one of our Chicago congrega- 
tions said the other day to his pastor: ‘‘If the 
cause is worthy, put down for me what I 
ought to give, but do not ask me for five 
minutes of my time. I never have time to 
look into cases of suffering.”’ Poor fellow!’ 
He is liberal, generous, over-abundant, but 
his gifts lack just that human element which 
is, or ought to be, their charm. 


A STEADY JOB 
(The Universalist Leader) 


Defend your creed when necessary—apply 
it all the time. 


Mr. Wanamaker’s Bequest 


The will of William H. Wanamaker of Philadel- 
phia, who recently died, contains these bequests 
to benevolent societies: 





Central Congre; senal o Church, Ly mem eat + RODD 
ssio' Society 


Congregational onary 

Gongreyational apt Church Building Society.. 
American Missionary Association.......... : 
American go Aan re 
Ministerial Relief. 





Under the provision of a law of the State of Penn- 
sylvania these bequests are invalid, as the will was 
made less than thirty days before the death of the 
testator. It is understood, however, that the legal 
heirs will carry out the intentions of Mr. Wana- 
maker as expressed in his will. J. EB. 





An appeal of a judicial case from the Synod 
of Texas is to bring the whole subject of the 
historical criticism of the Bible, including the 
questions of miracles of the Old Testament 
and the Mosaic authorship of the Pentatench 


before the next Southern Presbyterian Gen-- 


eral Assembly. What an amount of study 
must have to be done this winter by the dele- 


gates to that body in order that they may 


judge righteous judgment! 
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COFFEE WAR 


The Coffee Importers and 
Roasters Are Attacking 


POSTUM FOOD COFFEE 
All Along the Line 


** THERE’S A REASON.” 


Many people have found out the truth about 
old-fashioned coffee. 


They have overcome disease caused by it. 
The plan was easy and sure. 
Quit Coffee and use Postum. 


Proof with one’s self is stronger than any 
theory. 


The Postum army grows by hundreds of 
thousands yearly. 


The old-fashioned Coffee Magnates are now 
deriding Postum through the papers. 


Because their pocket-books are hurt, they 
would drive the people back to the old coffee 
slavery. 


One coffee prevaricator says: ‘‘ It (Postum) 
has lately been exposed and found to contain 
an excess of very ordinary coffee.” 


Another that ‘‘it (Postum) is made from a 
small amount of parched peas, beans, wheat, 
dried sweet potatoes, and paste of wheat mid- 
dlings.”’ 


Here’s to you, oh faithful followers of the 
tribe of Ananias. 


$100,000.00 CASH 


will be deposited with any reputable trust 
company (or a less amount if desired) against 
a like amount by any coffee roaster or dealer. 
If the charges prove true we lose, if not we 
take the money as partial liquidation for the 
infamous insult to our business. 

The Postum Pure Food factories are the 
largest in the world, the business having been 
built upon absolutely pure food products, made 
on scientific lines, ‘‘for a reason’ and the 
plain unvarnished trath told every day and all 
the time. These factories are visited by thou- 
sands of peopleevery month. They are shown 
into every cranny and examine every ingre- 
dient and process. Each visitor sees Postum 
made of different parts of the wheat berry 
treated by different mechanical methods and 
one part blended with a small part of pure 
New Orleans molasses. So he knows Postum 
contains not one thing in the world but Wheat 
and New Orleans molasses. lt took more than 
@ year of experimenting to perfect the proc- 
esses and learn how to develop the diastase 
and properly treat the other elements in the 
wheat to produce the coffee-like flavor that 
makes suspicious people ‘‘ wonder.” But there 
never has been one grain of old-fashioned 
or drug coffee in Postum and never will be. 

















Another thing, we have on file in our gen- 
eral offices the original of every testimonial 
letter we have ever published. We submit 
that our attitude regarding coffee is now and 
always has been absolutely fair. If one wants 
a stimulant and can digest coffee and it does 
not set up any sort of physical ailment, 
drink it. 

Bat, if coffee overtaxes and weakens the 
heart, (and it does with some). 

Or, if it sets up disease of the stomach and 
bowels, (and it does with some). 

Or, if it causes weak eyes, (and it does with 
some). 





Or, if it causes nervous prostration, (and it 
does with many). 

Then good, plain, old-fashioned common 
sense might (without asking permission of 
coffee merchants) suggest to quit putting caf- 
feine (the drug of coffee) into a highly organ- 
ized human body, for health is really wealth 
and the happiest sort of wealth. 

Then if one’s own best interest urges him to 
study into the reason and ‘‘ There’s a reason,”’ 
he will unearth great big facts that all of the 
sophistries of the coffee importers and roast- 
ers cannot refute. Take time to read the 
following from the famous Dr. B. F. Under- 
wood in The American Physician: 








Ft 


Coffee as a Factorin the Production of 
Gastric and Cardiac Disorders. 
BY B. F. UNDERWOOD, M.D. 


The pathogenetic properties of coffee have 
received but scant attention from medical-au- 
thors, although, it is not doubtful, I think, 
that, more than any other single substance, 
coffee is responsible for the great prevalence 
of nervous, gastric, and cardiac diseases at the 
present time, and that the great increase in 
sudden deaths from heart affection in recent 
years may be justly set down to the use or 
abuse of coffee as a beverage. 

Shoemaker in his ‘* Materia Medica,” treat- 
ing upon coffee, says: ‘‘ Used in excess it dis- 
orders digestion and causes functional dis- 
turbance of the nervous system, shown by 
headache, vertigo, mental confusion and pal- 
pitation of the heart. It increases secretion, 
blunts sensation, exalts reflex excitability, in- 
creases mental activity, and may produce in- 
somnia and great nervous restlessness,’”’ and 
this is as much as any medical author has to 
say upon the subject. 

In my case it may be merely the zeal of the 
recent convert which inspires me, but I feel 
strongly from both my personal and profes- 
sional experience that there is so much more 
that could and should be said about the del- 
eterous effects of coffee and its potency as a 
factor in the production of disease. This has 
been so strongly impressed upon me the past 
winter that I am impelled to make a contribu- 
tion to the subject, by reporting a few cases in 
which coffee was so manifestly causing or con- 
tinuing the disease that it could not be ignored. 

Case I. Inthe latter part of December, 1903, 
I had under treatment, an old lady, 74 years, 
who was convalescing from an attack of pneu- 
monia. She had responded favorably to the 
treatment and was doing nicely except for a 
peculiar rise and fall of the temperature and 
an irregular action of the heart. She had been 
troubled more or less with weakness of the 
heart and at this time its action was giving 
me a good deal of concern, its beat being ir- 
regular and feeble, and at times much more 
so than others. A study of conditions and 
causes threw no light on the case until I found 
that the irregularity was more marked on the 
mornings when she had coffee, which she did 
not have every morning. As I could not dis- 
cover any other cause, I advised that she 
should not take the coffee. After some demur 
on the part of the patient she acceded and 
Postum Cereal was substituted for the coffee. 
A favorable effect was almost immediately 
apparent; the irregular action gave place to 
a steady, regular beat, the pulse became fuller 
and stronger, the temperature became normal 
and the case went on to uninterrupted re- 
covery. 

Case II. The result in case one set me 
thinking. For some years I had been troubled 
with nervous dyspepsia, with cardiac irritabil- 
ity, and at times, great irregularity in the 
action of the heart, intermittent beat of the 


| pulse and much nervous depression, all of 


which, in spite of treatment, was steadily get- 
ting worse. I had had light enough thrown 
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on the cause, if I had not been so blinded by 
prejudice that I could not see. As, for in- 
stance, on one occasion, when the cook, who 
did not believe that coffee was any good un- 
less it rivaled in color her ebony face, gave 
me a cup of coffee one morning that was fully 
up to her ideal, and which, although I noticed 
that it possessed nearly the strength of Sam- 
son, I drank without consideration. 


I had been feeling rather better than usual 
for a day or two, but soon after breakfast I 
was attacked with such peculiar sensations 
that I was unable to go out, and was obliged 
to call upon a colleagne for treatment. Sin- 
gularly enough, although I had the feeling 
that I was under the influence of some drug, 
it was not until some time afterward that I 
realized that I had been poisoned by the 
coffee. Under strong tonic treatment 1 grew 


better for a time, but in December, 1903, I 


began to grow worse again, and treatment 
failing to effect any improvement, it began 
to look as if I was in danger of a complete 
breakdown. 


The colleague who was treating me was sus- 
picious of kidney disease, but an urinary anal- 
ysis cleared up that point, but I did not im- 
prove. It was at this time, as I have said, the 
result in case No. 1 set me thinking, and I 
found from a study of the modalities, that I 
was worse and more depressed after taking 
coffee, and it finally penetrated into my inner 
consciousness that possibly coffee was the 
cause of my. condition. I took my own pre- 
scription and gave up coffee, with the result 
of an almost immediate change for the better. 
The depression disappeared, the cardiac dis- 
turbance ceased, and the dyspeptic symptoms 
lessened and a steady improvement set in. 


Case III. About the same time I had under 
treatment a young lady suffering from chronic 
nephritis who presented an almost endless 
variety of symptoms, which would yield to 
treatment for a time, only to return in an ag- 
gravated form. Among the more persistent 
and annoying of these was a gastric irritability 
with an absolute refusal of the stomach to di- 
gest or absorb any food, progressive emacia- 
tion with great weakness, and a constant sen- 
sation of hunger with nausea and frequent 
spells of vomiting, when the food taken would 
be returned unchanged; palpitation of the 
heart, cedema, hectic fever, colliquative sweats, 
etc. Under treatment and a most rigid diet 
the mitigation of the symptoms was very 
slight. 

I had advised her that coffee was injurious 
and should be given up, but it was not until 
her condition was almost hopeless that she 
could be induced to follow my advice and re- 
frain from coffee. The beneficial effect of this 
was apparent at‘once: the stomach began to 
recover its tone, the irritability ceased, the 
vomiting stopped, and the food taken was 
digested and absorbed; the sensation of con- 
tinual hunger disappeared, the emaciation 
lessened and her strength slowly returned. 
Of course, the disease has not been cured, 
but a cure which seemed hopeless before has 
been made possible. 

As a result of these experiences, to which 
more could be added, in all cases of intractable 
nervous or gastric diseases I have come to re- 
gard coffee as an incitant, and an important, 
if not the chief, factor in the production of 
the disease, and to insist upon its discontinu- 
ance as a part of the treatment, and, I may 
add, with uniformly good effect, I have found 
also that, although the giving up of coffee has 
been in many cases done only under protest 
and with great reluctance, it has been attended 
with but little difficulty when a palatable and 
satisfactory substitute was provided. In my 
own case and in that of the others described 
I used the Postum Cereal and found it entirely 
satisfactory. Even the most inveterate coffee 
drinkers after a short use of the Postum seem 
to lose all desire for coffee and to be perfectly 
satisfied with the Cereal. 


STUDY THE SUBJECT AND APPLY THE 
FACTS TO YOURSELF. 


THERE’S A REASON FOR 


POSTUM 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


Individual Gifts to Definite Enter- 
prises in Home Missions 


I wish you could help me bring this tremen- 
dcas field (Texas) before the hearts of Congre- 
gationalists. Baptists raised over $100,000 in 
one day last month, and had 3,000 delegates to 
their State Convention. Compared with these 
huge proportions we are a feeble folk. Never- 
theless, we are on the way to getting things 
done. Several fields are calling insistently. 
Several good men, experienced in Southern 
ideas, eager for the liberty of the Spirit and 
its testimony, are offering themselves. We 
have a splendidly aggressive home missionary 
committee. But the few paltry hundreds of 
dollars available for Texas are a mere mock- 
ery, like one drop of water toa man dying of 
thirst. 

What we need is individual gifts to definite 
enterprises. Someone should undertake Hous- 
ton, for instance, and some one else San Anto- 
nio, and some others certain smaller places. 
I shou'd be glad to furnish information and 
all the help that a busy pastor may. We shall 
want men, well-equipped gospel preachers 
who care more for the saving of men from sin 
than for any fad. We are very few. Our 
mission in Texas is to make church federation 
possible. Can you help put mein touch with 
the fellows who would like to grow trees of 
the Lord in Texas? 


Dallas, Tezas. GEORGE EAVES. 


A Lesson in Preaching 


A lay sermon taught me a good lesson in 
preaching, recently, Governor Utter was the 
speaker; he talked easily, freely, in a conver- 
sational manner. Thoroughly practical and 








A WELL SPREAD TABLE 
And the Man “Fell Out’? with It 





A manufacturer in Missouri says he started 
out as a young man with almost perfect health, 
but that ‘‘ by the time I was 24 my digestive 
apparatus was so completely wrecked as to 
make my life a positive burden. 

“*T was neither a hard drinker nor an invet- 
erate user of tobacco—my condition could not 
be charged up to these things. 

**] had simply ruined my digestion by a 
course of living common among those who in- 
dulge in unwisely selected food and deny 
their appetites nothing. And so years passed, 
during which every sort of food seemed to do 
just the opposite of what it should have done, 
with me. A well-spread table was offensive 
to me. The sight or smell of food made me 
deathly sick. In brief I had dyspepsia, in its 
worst form, and spent many a hard-sarned 
dollar for remedies which did me no good 
whatever. 

“This was my condition when a friend in- 
sisted that I should try Grape-Nuts food, and 
to please him I consented, expecting to derive 
no more benefit or pleasure from it than I had 
from other prepared foods that I had tried. 
But I was most happily disappointed. 

“*For more than a year I ate positively noth- 
ing but Grape-Nuts—it was my soup course, 
my meat and my dessert. I never tired of it, 
and grew steadily fatter and more hearty, till 
I put 40 pounds of good solid flesh that had 
never been there before, on my bones. My 
dyspepsia is gone—the memory of a terrible 
nightmare. 

“*Tam well now—seems like I cannot be ill 
—and Grape- Nuts is still found on my table, 
in one form or another, at every meal, and it 
is never out of supply in my home. A meal 
without Grape-Nuts is a mighty poor meal for 
me.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 





everyday truths of the conduct of life relating 
to success was his theme. 

As I saw the earnestness of the speaker, 
his complete abandonment of ordinary pulpit 
traditions of manner, tone and expression, I 
was much impressed, and I wished heartily 
that I could preach in that way. And I saw 
that the interest and close attention of the 
audience was not wholly because he was the 
governor, but because he had a message and 
was delivering itasamantomen. Short sen- 
tences, plain English and an informal manner, 
yet the people felt he was dead in earnest. 

Would that we as preachers might thus 
speak; free from convention, from doubt, 
theory and guess-work, laying foundations 
and building on them, rather than undermin- 
ing or hindering the work. 

EDWARD N. BILLINGS. 

Slatersville, R. I. 


A Reproof Valiant 


At a Congregational council lately called, 
it was discovered by two of the members that 
the invitation had been so given that the 
council had no right to transact business. 
After the adjournment, Brother A., who had 
stoutly argued for the propriety of going 
ahead, notwithstanding the informality, said 
to one of the objectors, who is always precise 
upon points of order, ‘‘ Brother B., you must 
be careful at the resurrection or you will be 
rising te object.” We TR. 





Risibles 
THOUGHT BE SUCCEEDED WORTH 


Gladys: How do you like Henry James’s 
style? 

Marie: O, I don’t know. I’ve never had 
him make anything for me.—Chicago Re:ord- 
Herald. 

A TALE OF THE TIMES 


“‘Yes,”’ said the amateur sportsman, ‘‘ I had 
great luck on my gunning trip today.”’ ‘*‘ Why, 
you didn’t bag anything?”’ ‘‘I know, but the 
last time I was out [ bagged a cow.”—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 


A MAN WHO CAN RENDER A REASON 


Miss Ascum: Do you know, I often wonder 
why a ship has to weigh its anchor every time 
it leaves port. 

Mr. Dumley: Why—er—the weight is con- 
stantly changing, you know, because of the— 
er—binnacles and things that accumulate on 
the anchor.—Philadelphia Press. 


NEEDED AN EDITOR 


Dr. Eastburn was much given to amplifica- 
tion, and Gilman always insisted that he had 
heard him once, when preaching on the para- 
ble of Dives and Lazarus, discuss the prayer 
of Dives in torments for a drop of water, as 
follows: ‘* To this, my brethren, under the cir- 
cumstances entirely natural, but, at the same 
time, no less completely inadmissible request, 
the aged patriarch replied.”—From The Auto- 
biography of Andrew Dickson White (The 
Century Co.) 


THE FORCE OF HABIT 


It may be history, perhaps only rumor, but 
it is reported that Rev. A— C— of Boston had 
a new telephone introduced and he became so 
fascinated with it during the week that on 
the next Sunday morning he startled his con- 
gregation by announcing: ‘“*Give us hymn 
double—one—O—six—sing—three ! ’— Univer- 
salist Leader. 


WHO PREACHED 


It must have been a mercenary little girl 
who, after a long sermon, whispered to her 
older sister who had put a quarter in the 
plate, ‘‘ Don’t—it wasn’t worth it.” 
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“Beyond Winter’s Reach” 
Regular Weekly Sailings 
BY THE 
ATLAS LINE SERVICE 
of the Hamburg-American Line. Vesse 
superbly equipped, lowest first-class 
rate to Jamaica, $20. 23 days cruise to 
Jamaica, Columbia and Costa Rica, $12 
Rates include berth and meals, | Fi 
particulars at 


os DAMBURG-AMBRICAN LINE 
vey wit bandolph, Street, pha 
1229 Wain Street, Philadel 


oon Olive treet 86. 8t. 


f << York, Boston ana 
Charleston, S. 6. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


St. Johns River Service between 
Jacksonville, Palatka, De Land, 
Sanford, Enterprise, Fla., and la- 
termediate Landings i 
Pa 2. Sine as is the aoe route be- 
preg Si ey Rng van * Ouaninenc: neron. & 


i] C., and JACKSONVILLE, aking atcest | 
1 connection for all points Beath and Southwest 


Fast Modern Steamships 
aud Superior Service } 
THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 








HOTEL 0) OXFORD 


Copley Square, Boston 


American Plan - - 
European Plan -— - 


In the immediate neighborhood of all the Back Bay 
Churches, Public Library, Art Museum and 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 


E. C. STIMPSON, Manager 


—TOURS 10 EUROPE— 


By White Star Star Lines, account 
Worid’s Christian | Endeavor convention 


GENEVA, ‘SWITZERLAND 


aise dizerent tours, rates from $160 ce 0, in- 
cluding ali expenses. Send for itine 


H. N. Lathrop, Treasurer, 600 Tremont Temple, Boston 


WHY JOIN THE CHURCH 


A short, cheery, convincing statement of the 
reasons why a Christian should ally himself 
with the church, by Grace Duffield Goodwin. 

Ready now for distribution. Single copies 
2 cts.; 100 copies $1.00, postpaid. 


New York BOSTON 


$3 per day and up 
$1 per day and up 




















Chicago 
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Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 


York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
4venue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fiilton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 

New Life at Clinten Avenue 


Dr. Boynton’s enthusiasm and optimism are 
ereating fresh impulses all over the parish. 
Twenty-five were received into membership 
recently, the largest number at one time for 
several years. Of three on confession two 
were daughters of the pastor. Congregations 
are also steadily increasing, and musical effi- 
ciency is being strengthened as a means of 
helpfulness to worshipers. Brooklyn gives a 
warm welcome to every notable new comer, 
and immediately floods him with invitations 
that include, of course,a speech. Dr. Boyn- 
ton has submitted gracefully to this usual in- 
itiation, so that societies of all kinds have 
had a chance to realize their anticipations. 

The most important recent step taken by the 
church has been the gathering of a hundred 
men of the congregation at a dinner, purely 
for fellowship and eloser association in church 
work. While no formal organization has been 
announced the men of the church haye been 
successfully roused to aggressive work. Dr. 
Boynton has gathered a class of young men 
who meet with him at the close of the morn- 
ing service. The stimulation in the home 
church extends to the branch chapels at Wil- 
loughby Avenue and Atlantic Avenue, where 
Rey. S. W. King and Rev. W. S. Woolworth 
each care for some dozen organizations.i 


Plymouth Church Finances 


Certain dailies have printed headlines as to 
Plymouth Church being short of money. © Pre- 
cisely the opposite was indicated at a dinner 
held by the men of the church recently. It 
was given by the trustees to acquaint business 
men with the conduct and prospects of the 
business life of the church, and was thus a 
further demonstration of the keen democratic 
spirit for which the church is neted. “‘ Deacon” 








MALARIA ??? 
Generally That Is Not the Trouble. 


Persons with a susceptibility to malarial in- 
fluences should beware of coffee, which has a 
tendency to load up the liver with bile. 

A lady writes from Denver that she suffered 
for years from chills and fever which at last 
she learned were mainly produced by the 
coffee she drank. 

**I was also grievously afflicted with head- 
aches and indigestion,” she says, “‘ which I 
became satisfied were likewise largely due to 
the coffee I drank. Six months ago I quit its 
use altogether and began to drink Postum 
Food Coffee, with the gratifying result that 
my headaches have disappeared, my digestion 
has been restored and I have not had a recur- 
rence of chills and fever for more than three 
months. I have no doubt that it was Postum 
that brought me this relief, for I have used no 
medicine while this improvement has been 
going on.” (It was really relief from conges- 
tion of the liver caused by coffee.) 

““My daughter has been as great a coffee 
drinker as I, and for years was afflicted with 
terrible sick headaches, which often lasted for 
a week at a time. She is a brain worker 
and excessive application together with the 
headaches began to affect her memory most 
seriously. She found no help in medicines 
and the doctor frankly advised her to quit 
coffee and use Postum. 

**For more than four months she has not 
had a headache—her mental faculties have 
grown more active and vigorous and her mem- 
ory has been restored. ° 

** No more tea, coffee or drugs for us, so long 
as we can get Postum.’” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
‘The Road to Weliville,” in packages. 








White, as he is known in Wall Street, was 
toastmaster and gave interesting reminiscences 
of the early days. The trustees reported that 
the plan of pew rentals had not been changed 
for twenty-five years, and recommended a new 
plan adapted to new conditions, which was 
approved. In the last two years, in addition 
to ordinary expenses, the church itself has 
contributed $70,000 and outsiders some $8,000 
more, toward the jabilee fund for a Beecher 
memorial building and the new organ. Dr. 
Hillis told the men that he had never asked or 
received one cent for his sermons, that the 
idea of selling his sermons was so repugnant 
to him that he could net consider it; and he 
had declined to syndicate them. The meeting 
was so enthusiastic that the men voted to have 
an annual dinner. 


Dr. Dyott’s Success 

United Church, Brooklyn, composed of 
the former Lee Avenue and New England 
Churches, is in a district that is being greatly 
changed by the opening of the New Williams- 
burg bridge, the traffic over which has already 
become almost as great as that of the first 
Brooklyn Bridge. Though many of the old 
members have moved away, and incoming 
families are of foreign speech or non-Protest- 
ant faith, Rev. Luther R. Dyott has sustained 
an unusually effective pastorate, from which 
he has been called several times but which he 
refuses to leave. During the year he.has 
called upon 1,200 people in the district who 
were sick, poor or otherwise troubled. The 
larger work outside the church owing to these 
changed conditions has necessitated his minis- 
try to some 3,000 people, five times as many as 
his membership. Nearly fifty have united 
with the church this year and several others 
have been converted under his preaching, and 
have united with other churches to which by 
some association they belong. Catholicity 
marks the work of this pastor, who came to 
us from the Methodist Protestant Church in 
Newark, which called him twelve years consec- 
utively. 

For the first time in its history a successful 
Men’s Club has been conducted, which now 
has 100 members. The Young People’s Soci- 
ety secured recognition last July at the C. E. 
Convention, for its missionary activity. The 
Women’s Society conducts a cooking school 
and maintains a scholarship at Fisk Univer- 
sity. The church has one of the finest proper- 
ties in Brooklyn, is out of debt, has an increas- 
ing Sunday school, has had its church, chapel 
and large school auditorium refurnished and 
fitted with electric light, and is constantly 
adapting itself to its new environment. This 
being the first time in several years that the 
church has had a handsome surplus, the so- 
ciety presented Mr. Dyott with $200. 


Tabernacle Reminiscences 

Dr. Macoubrey, a Presbyterian pastor at 
White Plains, has presented four rare vol- 
umes by Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, published 
1852-1871; and Mrs. Clapp has given to the 
Ladies’ Society a silver tea service, presented 
many years ago to her by the ladies of Benefi- 
cent Church, Providence, when Dr. Hunting- 
ton Clapp, long the valued New York editor 
of The Congregationalist, was pastor. Rev. 
William M. Taylor’s widow and her family 
are to live once more within reach of the 
Tabernacle, to the delight of the older mem- 
bers who owe so much to his great ministry. 

SYDNEY. 
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She would have 
lost her home 


if she had been able to persuade her 
husband not to ‘invest in life insur- 
ance. ‘‘I never wished my husband 
to become insured,’’ wrote an Illinois 
wife and mother, ‘‘but he always 
said, ‘If anything should happen to 
me the money will be needed.’ ”’ 

Something did happen to him. 
The money was needed, and his wife 
wrote that she had found she could 
keep her home, and educate her boy 
with the money which 


The Prudential 


paid to her with appreciated 
promptness. 

But mark this: the husband did 
insure: his life. The story would be 
a very different one if he hadn’t. 
What will be your family’s exper- 
ience when something happens to 
you? What it can be you may learn 
to advantage by using this blank. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as «a Steck Company by the State 
of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
President. 
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Consulting State Editors contributing this week: Rev. John P. Sanderson, Lansing; 
Dr. John W. Sutherland, Detroit 


The City of Straits 


First Church is happy in the acceptance of its call 
by Dr. Atkins, and is anticipating his coming in 
May with much pleasure. He is to spend some 
weeks with the church in January. Congregations 
keep up and the general work of the church goes 
on apace, but special activities have been some- 
what relaxed, to be resumed or given new direction 
when the pastor-elect shall arrive. Meanwhile the 
acting pastor, Rev. E. M. Chapman, by his strong 
and fervent preaching and engaging personality, 
has been giving pronounced satisfaction. 

Woodward Aaenue, Rev. H. P. DeForest, pastor, 
in common with other churches in the same local- 
ity, by the receding of the tide has had precipitated 
upon ita problem not easy of solution. Gradually 
the families who constituted the mainstay of the 
church are moving out of the neighborhood, their 
places being taken by transients in boarding houses 
and flats. The church lies midway between a res- 
idential district, in the heart of which First Church 
is situated, and the down-town district, where a 
varied and valuable ministry might be rendered to 
the crowd. Its membership includes capable and 
devoted people who are fully alive to the situation 
and are unwilling that the present handicap should 
permanently cripple the church. Dr. DeForest, on 
account of his long pastorate, his intimate knowl- 
edge of affairs and practical sympathy with all that 
makes for the best interests of Congregationalism, 
occupies a position of commanding influence. 

Brewster, Rey. M. H. Wallace, has just cleared 
its property of encumbrance by paying a mortgage 
of $5,000. It signalizes the event by increasing 
the pastor’s salary $300 and deciding to build at 
once a $20,000 auditorium. The church has sub- 
scribed $15,000 and the balance will be generously 
provided by members in First and Woodward Ave- 
nue Churches. With the completed auditorium, 
giving a property worth $35,000, the church will 
minister more adequately to a worthy and steadily 
increasing constituency. 

Fort Street, Rey. J. F. Berry, situated in the midst 
of a thriving artisan class, with only one wealthy 
member, whose generous gifts made possible the 
building free of debt of the handsome and commo- 
dious church, was plunged into grief and temporary 
despair by his recent death. But forty members of 
the church were soon found who pledged fifty cents 
each per week to make up the twenty dollars which 
was the regular weekly offering of the deceased. 

Boulevard, Rev. W. J. Jacobs, pastor, is a hive 
of activity, permeated with a genial, spiritual at- 
mosphere. Many of its active members coming 
from time to time into improved financial condi- 
tion have removed to more settled and attractive 
parts of the city. But despite this drain upon its 
resources, the church steadily grows in numbers 
and strength, and compels increasing recognition 
of its worth. The pastor’s salary has been increased 
$100, the fourth time in six years. 

Hope, Rey. Thomas Kent, on the edge of an un- 
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attractive section, shut in on one side by railroad 
tracks and warehouses, is unfortunately situated 
for aggressive work. It can never rise to self- 
support. The pastor, however, refuses to empha- 
size discouraging features, and by his tact, sym- 
pathy and hard work in the parish and his effective 
preaching is building up the character of the people 
and making the influence of the church felt to an 
unwonted degree. 

North, Rey. J. W. Sutherland, situated in the 
heart of one of the choicest residential sections, 
where the population is increasing as if by magic, 
is generally conceded to hold the key to the ex- 
panding influence of Congregationalism in the city 
in the immediate future. The temporary chapel 
is inadequate for its needs, and development is 
checked thereby. The demand for a permanent 
and commodious building is urgent, but the serious 
problem is how to lay ample foundations for the 
larger needs of the future without putting upon 
the present constituency a burden that it is un- 
able to bear. 

Inspired by the example of the Men’s Class in 
First Church, organized by Dr. Davis twelve years 
ago, similar classes are now maintained in about 
ten churches of different denominations. Recently 
fifteen officers of eight classes, representing a 
weekly attendance of about 300 men, met for in- 
formal conference as to federating the classes for 
the purposes of unifying aims, improving methods 
and fostering Christian fellowship that should mean 
much for effective service along the lines of ethical 
endeavor and civic improvement. a0. & 


As Seen from the Capital 


The current inventory of Michigan Congrega- 
tionalism reveals lights and shadows. Ministerial 
unrest and lack of supply for the smaller churches 
test the strength of our Congregational system, 
but earnest effort is being made to co-ordinate our 
forces in the interest of more careful supervision 
and prompt initiative in the care of churches which 
languish by reason of protracted terms without pas- 
toral care. 

The Central Advisory Board created at the last 
meeting of the State Association is thoughtfully 
mapping out the work and receiving the hearty 
co-operation of local associations. Ata conference 
of representatives of these bodies, held at Lansing 
in November, there was uniform recognition of the 
need of closer fellowship. The Central Board is 
gathering information from the churches and min- 
isters and advising them of the steps taken, and it 
is hoped that, with this preliminary work disposed 
of, the way will be clear for an aggressive move- 
ment during the coming year. 

Material improvements continue to be reported 
from all parts of the state. These include the erec- 
tion of parsonages and the redecorating of church 
auditoriums. Appreciation of ministerial service 
has prompted the church at Benton Harbor to in- 
crease the salary of its paster, Rev. W. J. Cady; 
and Lansing, Pilgrim, of Rev. W. A. Minty. 

The organization of a church at Wells, a lumber- 
milling town in Delta County, near the city of 
Escanaba, where Secretary Warren received 61 
adults into church membership, half of them on 
confession and representing eight Christian denom- 
inations, shows how Congregationalism serves as a 
common denominator. The church is self-mainr- 
taining from the start and pays its young pastor, 
Rev. R. B. Tolbert, a larger salary than most of our 
home missionary pastors receive. 

The effort towards the moderate endowment of 
Benzonia Academy is meeting with deserved suc- 
cess and larger plans are in mind when the full 
$10,000 are assured. 

Deserved attention has been given by Professors 
Charles 0. Hoyt and R. Clyde Ford, of the State 
Normal College at Ypsilanti, in a volume recently 
published, to the large service rendered to Michi- 


| gan and the cause of education by Rev. John D. 


Pierce, a pioneer Congregational minister, who 
founded the Michigan school system and the State 
University at Ann Arbor. This modest volume is 
invaluable for the student of genetic conditions and 
forces which led to the institution of our educa- 
tional system and furnishes a valuable résumé of the 
guiding principles in its development, besides giving 
an interesting sketch of the strong personality of Mr. 
Pierce. Congregationalists are under obligation to 
the editors for this worthy recognition of a man of 
large mold, who in his day did much to shape the 
educational and religious life of this commonwealth. 
J.P. 8. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few realize 
its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of the 
system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion; it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges ; they are com- 
posed of the finest powdered Willow char- 
coal and other harmless antiseptics in 
tablet form or rather in the form of large 
—- tasting lozenges, the charcoal 

eing mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but, on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Charcoal Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify 
the breath, mouth and throat; I also be- 
lieve the liver is greatly benefited by the 
daily use of them; they cost but twenty- 
five cents a box at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent prepara- 
tion, yet I believe I get more and better 
charcoal in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges 
ser Ray any of the ordinary charcoal 
tablets.” 








Do not be satisfied with an indefinite 
“‘emulsion’’ which may disguise impuri- 
ties, but which does not exclude them. 
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Christ and Money 
(Y. P. S. C. E. Prayer Meeting) 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan. 14-20. What Christ Taught 
about Money and Its Uses. Matt. 2: 11; 
Mark 10: 17-31. 


Jesus’ specific teachings about money are 
few and incidental compared with what he 
tells us about God, man, life and duty. But 
we are not left in the dark with regard to 
Christ’s attitude toward money, and we can 
find out if we want to what would be his 
general reply to three questions which we 
ought to ask as we strive for and handle 
money. 





1. What ought we to think about money in 
the light of Christ’s general and specific 
teachings? He would have us recognize the 
fact that money is a tremendous force in the 
world’s life, that it is not to be contemptuously 
thrown aside. What has come to be an indis- 
pensable basis for transaction between man 
and man certainly merits respect. Only a dis- 
embodied spirit can be oblivious of and su- 
perior to money. 

But to think about money, money, money al! 
the time, to talk about it on the cars and in 
society and on the way to and from church, to 
think about it even while the minister is 
preaching, in short, to have coppers and green- 
backs and checks and bonds as the main thing 


aroand which your mind revolves—all that is - 


as foreign to the spirit and teachings of 


Jesus as midnight from noon. A good work- 
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paper. 
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ing principle may be to think just as much 
a out money and ef money as we have to and 
no more. Pitiable indeed is the man whose 
thoughts when released from a given employ- 
ment flies to the money bags. 





2. How ought we to get our money? This 
is-a still more pressing and timely query. 
Events of the last year have thrust it to the 
front. Again going back to the main current 
of Jesus’ teachings, we can say that he would 
have us get our money by the sweat of our 
brows or by its equivalent in intellectual toil 
and travail. The get-rich schemes find no 
countenance in the Gospels. The only case 
on record is in that interesting incident re- 
lated alone by Matthew, in the 17th chapter, 
where in order to meet the tax Jesus utilized 
what seems to be a miraculous power or at 
least miraculous knowledge. And yet it is 
worth noting that even in this episode Peter 
had to do something himself. Christ might 
have prcduced a coin from his own pocket, but 
Peter had to go to the sea, bait his hook, 
catch his fish and then open its mouth. 

And when it comes to acquiring competence 
or wealth, Jesus makes short shrift with all 
who by the very processes of acquisition are 
despoiling their brethren, denying them the 
fair deal, striking them in the back, trampling 
ruthlessly upoa the weak. Are we trying to 
get money through some hateful methods ? 
Better be poor to our dying day. 





3. How shall we use our money? This 
may seem the simplest question of the three, 
but to use even a little money well is a fine 
art. One must go to school to Jesus in order 
to bestow his gifts wisely; and before charity 
comes justice, and Jesus would have one use 
his money to pay his debts first of all, always 
remembering that we have debts, even of a 
fiscal sort, to God. Jesus plainly teaches also 
that character will surely deteriorate unless a 
man regards himself as a steward temporarily 
intrusted with his competence or his fortune. 


| Here lies the only safeguard. We shall never 


| know just how much it is right to spend on 


ourselves and families till we rise to Christ’s 


thought of the way in which we ought to live 
| as children of the Father, as brothers of all 


mankind. Sometimes we say, ‘‘ O, how much 


| good would be done if the money power of 
; the world were only consecrated! ”’ 


But all 
these billions of dollars that lie in the vaults 
of great cities would be worth little to Christ 
without the personal consecration of those to 
whom they happen now lezally to belong. He 
wants money for his work in all parts of the 
world, but he needs still more the self-dedica- 
tion to him of owners of money, and that does 
not mean the millionaires alone, but you 
and me. It would be unfortunate if all this 
locked-up money were put at once at the dis- 
posal of our missionary and philanthropic so 


| cieties, for then the coming of the kingdom 


would be too much a matter of dollars and 


cents and too little one of hearts and lives. 





In a letter from Mrs. Augusta E. Stetson to 
Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, in the Christian Sci- 
ence Sentinel, which begins ‘‘My Precious 
Leader,”’ we note the statement that the First 


| Church (Scientist) of New York City has con- 
| tributed and paid into the treasury of the 


** Mother Church,” Boston, $84 000 for erection 
of the new $2,000,000 edifice. ‘Those who mar- 


| vel at the financial resources of this Boston 


organization, must understand that the entire 
country is contributory, and not a local con- 
stituency only. 
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ODD LOT SALE. 
Usual Price 





JANUARY SALE 


ODD LOTS 








SHIRTS, former prices $2 00, $2 50 and $3.50......... Now 1.00 
SHIRTS, former prices, $3 75, $4.00 and $4.50......... Now 2.00 


PAJAMAS, from Madras, French Cotton, Cheviot and Silk, ¢ 
former prices, $5.50. $7.50, $9.50,$16.50 and $25 50.. Now, » 


4. 75, 3.50, 6.50 and 13.50 


MEN’S UNDERWEAR 


Light, Medium and Heavy 
Former prices, $2 00, $2.50, $4.50 and $9 00................ Now 


1.00, 1.25, 2.00 and 4.50 


These comprise the best French and English makes, includi#g Allen | 


Solly & Co., London. F 
HOSIERY, former prices 75c, $1.00 and $1.50.......... Now ‘$Oc 


HOSIERY, former prices $1 50, $2.50 and $3.00...... Now 4.00 


In the above are many odd lots of Messrs. Allen Solly & Co’s. 
make, London. 


RAIN COATS, former prices $20, $25 and $30......... Now 1§.00 
MEN’S BATH WRAPPERS, former prices $7.50, $9 00, 
S13 OO Died BIC BO. 0050's civnkndi Sendo veh odde aks hcseeceunee Now 


3.75, 5.00, 6.50 and 10. 00 
STEAMER RUCS, former prices $15.00, $18.00 and | 
BORN. aces oki ss Be Now 7.50 and 2. 00 
HOUSE COATS, less than nett price. 


NECKWEAR 


FOUR-IN-HANDS, ASCOTS and CLUB scar 
former prices $1.00 to $2.00. .............e0cceeeceeecees Now 6Oc 


FOUR-IN-HANDS, ASCOTS = and enouen 
SCARFS, former prices, $1.50 to $3.75.............. Now 1.00 


ENCLISH SQUARES, were $3.75 and $4.50......... Now 2.00 


GOLF DEPARTMENT 


COLF CLUBS. Every club slightly shopworn. Were $2 0@ 


BUG GED 55505 obs. cen ee iasagents Ake va CRS sue Now 1.00 
LADIES’ SWEATERS, Slightly soiled. Were $5 00 and 

re pte anette a Lh. uh serene mn asony iter Now 3.00 
AUTO and STORM ULSTERS. Were $2500 and 

WOB-O0. 65 shies skycnced vin seenea ce Nee ee I eo sak Now 15.00 
FANCY VESTS, former prices $4.00 and $6 00........ Now 2.50 


FLANNEL SUITS, former prices $14, $16 50, $18....Now 10.00 


FLANNEL SUITS TO ORDER, former prices $20.00 
pra BBG O0 soso ewe ee ae add inc Now 16.00 


MEN’S COLLARS 


| Own make, all sizes, good styles, were $4.00..Now 2.00 
| HIGH-GRADE HAIR BRUSHES, SCARF PINS, CUFF BUT- 


TONS AND STUnS, ar HALF PRICE 


LADIES’ DEPT 


OUR MODEL SAMPLE WAISTS, 4t half former price 
7.00 to 50.00 
We have made up 150 WAISTS FOR LADIES from 
our Remnants, best quality, best styles and best work. 
Regular $7.00 when made to order. We shall sell them at 2.60 


| Alsoa few TAFFETA SILK WAISTS, $12.00 quality, at 7.60 


CU EG soos ss. raga tee ee bs 8 cs ws tikasncees 1.00 
LADIES’ NECKWEAR, were 75c and §1.00........ Now 25c 
BLACK SILK STOCKS AND BELTS, were $200 

wd 09.98... eee Now 75c and 1.00 





NOYES BROS Washington and hurainee Streets, Boston, U.S.A. 
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